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SATURDAY, MARCH 





RYSTAL PALACEW—THIS DAY, Sarvrpay, 
March 22, at Three.—The TWENTY-FIRST SATURDAY CONCERT and 
AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Symphony, No, 8 (Beethoven) ; Pianoforte Con- 
certo, No. 4, in G (Beethoven); Overture, ‘* Lodoiska” (Cherubini); Dramatic 
Fantasia for Orchestra (first time of performance ) Nag: a adame Otto-Alvsleben 
and Signor Topai. Solo, pianoforte—Mr, Franklin Taylor. Full orchestra, Con- 
ductor—Mr, Manns,—Single stalls, Half-a-Crown. Admission to the Palace, 
Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


MONDAY MORNING NEXT, MARCH a4. 
ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Hatt. 


—Under the direction of Mr, Jon Boosey, Monpay Morning next, March 
24, at Two o'clock. Artists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Harriet Roselle, Miss 
Jenny Pratt, and Madame Patey; Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr, Nordblom, Mr, Pyatt, 
and Mr, Santley, Pianoforte—Mr, Sidney Smith. Conductors—Mr, J. L, Hatton 
and Mr, Lutz, Stalls, 6s,; Family Tickets (for four), 21s,; Balcony, 3s,; Area, 2s. ; 
Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, Tickets of Austin, St, James's Hall; Chappell & Co., 





New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co,, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange ; and 


Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


lM ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK, 

His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on 
TuHoxspay Evening next, the 27tlf inst., commencing at Eight o'clock, 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





v 
R. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, Sr. James’ '": 
—Tuorspay Evening next, March 27th, at’ Eight o’clock. Mende. 
magnificent Psalm, “ JUDGE ME, O GOD ;" Schubert's Psalm for Female \ 
“THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD ;” and Selection of Sacred Music. Soloisu 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Valentine Smith, and Mr. Santley ; Miss Jessie Jones, and 
Miss Antill. Pianoforte—Mr, J. G. Callcott, Organ-——Mr. John C. Ward. Con- 
ductor—Mr. Henry Leslie, Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s; Area, 2s,; Admission, 1s, 
At all Musicsellers, and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


ADEMOISELLE ANNETTE KUHN’S EVPNING 


CONCERT will take place on Sarurpay, 29th inst., at the (aNnovEeR 
Square Rooms, at 8.30, when she will be assisted by the followings minent 
Artists:—Madame Kruger-Stoker, Miss Gertrude Mayfield; Messrs, Scl. vsser, 
Warner, and Paque, Conductors—Messrs. Schloesser and Visetti. Stalls, 10s, 6d. 
At Messrs. R. Cocks & Co.'s, and at the Rooms, 


ISS EMMA BUSBY’S MORNING CONCERT, 

Hanover Square Rooms, Faipay, March 28th. Three o'clock, Artists— 

Mdlle. Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Emma Busby, Mr. Tellefsen, Herr Straus, Signor 

Pezze, Stalls, Half-a-Guinea; Family Ticket (to admit three), One Guinea; 

Tickets, Five Shillings, At the Musicsellers, the Rooms, and of Miss E, Busby, 
14, W r Road, St. John’s Wood Park, N. W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bezrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.—President—Sir JuLivs Benepict; Founder 
and Director—Herr Scuvperte. SEVENTH SEASON, 1873,—The Concerts of 
this Society will be held as follows, viz. :— 
38th Concert, Wednesday, April 2nd, 
39th do. Wednesday, May 14th. 
40th do. Wednesday, June 18th, ; 
Full Prospectus is now ready, and may be obtained of Messrs. D, Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, and Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon, See, 























GAORED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exerer Haui.— 
Ly Conductor — Sir Micuagst Costa. — Fripay, March 28, Mendelssohn's 
“HYMN OF PRAISE," and Rossini’s “STABAT MATER." Principal Vocalists 
-~Madame Sinico, Miss Ellen Horne, Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr, 
Santley. Organist—Mr. Willing. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s, 6d., at 6, Exeter Hall. 





R. J. B. BOLTON will sing the Romance, from 
i Wallace's “‘ Lurline,” ““A FATHER'S EARLY LOVE,” and Wellington 
Guernsey’s Song, ‘‘THE WAR CRY'S HUSHED,” at the first Brixton Popular 
Concert, Glo’ster Hall, March 26th. 








\ ISS PURDY will sing “O DEL MIO DOLCE 
ARDOR,” by Stradella, at St. James's Hall, on the 25th inst, at the 


Evening Concert for the New Hospital for Women, Address, 35, Victoria Road, 


Kensington, W, 
“"MID THE ROSE LEAVES OF LOVE.” 
ISS LILLIE EDMONDS will sing Wellington 


Guernsey's popular Song, ‘*'MID THE ROSE LEAVES OF LOVE,” at 
her Evening Concert, April 23rd, at the Store Street Concert Hall. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?P” 


M* RALPH PEROY will repeat (by desire) Ascher's 
popular Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at the National 
Ballad Concerts at St. George’s Hall, next Tuesday, 


“KILLARNEY.” 


ISS BLANCHE RIEVES will repeat Balfe’s Irish 
Ballad, “ KILLARNEY," at the National Ballad Concert at St. George's 
Hall, next Tuesday. e 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


‘R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," at St, James's Hall, on April 4 




















“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 
ADAME PATEY will sing Randegger’s popular 


Song, “* PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at St. James's Hall, on Mareh 25th. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA AND MADAME 
MARTORELLI GARCIA have returned to London to resume their Pro- 
fessional Engagements. For Concerts, Oratorios, and Pupils, address, 17, Lanark 





4 Villas, Maida Hill, W. 





THE “@UITAR. 
ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of this 


elegant Instrument, is in town for the season, For Lessons and Engage- 
ments for public and private Concerts, address to her residence, 224, Dorset Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


ee Pee 





ya sh ees 


a 8 aoe (3.4m 8. 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be thé best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, aia 
other eminent Musicians, 

Paioks, 20 To 200 Guineas, 


Ilustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free, 
Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mariuonoven Street, Lonpox, W. 





hee: Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Readings, 
J) Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover &quare. 
Early application is invited for sceuring available days. Apply to Mr, Hall. 
ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor, 
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NOTICE. 
“LA FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT,” 
By CHARLES LECOCQ. ; 


LL Applications respecting the right of performance of 
this popular Opera, must be addressed to Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Hegent Street, Loudon, W, 





AN ENGLISH VERSION, 
By AUGUSTUS A. HARRIS, Esq,, 
Will shortly be produced, under the title of 
“SC LAIR ETT & 


“THE PET OF THE MARKET.” 


MARX'S GREAT WORKS. 


Vol. I, royal 8vo, Fourth Edition, 15s. 


R. A. B. 
School of Musical Composition, 
The Universal School of Music. Royal svo, 12s. 

The Music of the Nineteenth Century, Royal 8vo, 12s, 
All post free. 


R. RIMBAULT’S GREAT PIANOFORTE WORK 

on the History and Construction of the Instrument, With numerous 
Illustrations, 31s, 6d. 

OUR HUNDRED CLASSICAL WORKS.—A List 

of the above Standard Musical Works, greatly reduced prices, may be had on 


application, post free. 
HK RL CZERNY’S GREAT WORKS. 
Payment may be made in stamps. 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. 8 vols,, each 21s, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 4 vols., each 21s, 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 12s, 

London: Published only by Rosert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, 
of all Bookse llers, 


Order 





TESTIMONIAL “TO MR. VAN PRAAG, 
R. VAN PRAAG, who has been for many years past 


well known to the members of the Musical Profession, and the public, as holding 
& responsible position at the principal Concert-rooms of the West End, is now, in his 
74th year. In addition to his failing health and strength, he has also recently become 
a widower, and is, by this sad bereavement, left alone, with not a relative in 
England to aid or take care of him, He has children in California who wish him to 
go out to them, and it is his own desire, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, to 
doso, Want of means for undertaking so long and expensive a journey, which his 
children are unable to supply, however, preclude the possibility of his leaving 
England Under these circumstances, a few friends, well able to bear witness 
to his respectability, honesty, and courtesy in the discharge of the duties he has so 
“well and worthily fulfilled,” are anxious to raise a Subscription in his behalf, to 
which contributions are earnestly and respectfully requested. 


Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (80NG.) MUSIC BY 
WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 


ee per eee eet 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
On every tree the birdies sing, 
From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 
The gurgling brook in beauty wends 
By mossy bank and grassy brae, 
Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘*Mr, Emile Berger has written a pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn 
Time,’ which would be ‘a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it 
justice,”""—-Daily Telegraph, 











NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. ; 
(Just wre) 
“BIANCA, MAZURKA” ve ae ° ee 
‘““ HAIDEE, POLKA” . " 99 
Composed by Ww. JERVIS RUBINI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Price 2s 
38, 





Sung by Miss Evira Wynye, 
NEW SONG, 


“'MID THE SCENTED CLOVER,” 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Drice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 
NEW DUET, 
‘‘*THE MELTING OF THE SNOW,” 


SUNG BY MISS EDITH WYNNE AND MADAME PATEY, 
AT THE LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





London : 
SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sticvor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, poe, 
and at the Crystal Palace Sarurpay CONCERTS, 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Messrs, Ashdown & Parry £5 5b , iB. Carte, Esq... ee - £110 
Messrs, John Broadwood & Sons 2 2. | George Dolby, Esq. oo ZIT 
* Messrs, Chappell & Co... 5 5 _ Mitchell, Esq. - 220 
Jolin Boosey, Esq. 1 1 | F. Davison, Esq. 110 
G. Bruzeanu, iesq. i! | A ate Patey e 110 
Messrs, Cramer, Wood & Co. 1 1] C, Santley, Esq. .. 220 
Charles Coote, Esq. 1 1/ D. H. Hastings, Esq. 110 
W. H. Cummings, Esq... 1 1 | Charles Ollier, Esq. . ee 
®Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. 5 5 | Cuningham Boosey, Esq. 229 
Messrs, Schott & Co, 20/P7, Sainton, Esq. zie 
Robert Cocks & Co Lo | Mrs Mounsey Bartholomew 0106 
Professor Wy! a ° 1 0 | E, Bubb, Esq. . ve 1 is 
John Gill, Esq., R.A.M. 1 iisk. @. Ollivier, Esq. 110 
Wilhelin Gs NnN%, é st] 1 rtwW, Tucker, Exq. Lisa 
Messrs, K. Mills & Son Lie us Clark, Esq. 010 6 
Messrs, Hopwood & Crew, $3 ~_ Roney os 0106 
J. Lamborn Coe k, Esq sD Depret, b $4. oe ae 
Messrs. Stanley L ue us, Weber &C eo ii t homas Wingham, E sq. 010 6 
Messrs, Metzler & Co, ; « & t | George Grove, Esq. i 
J. Whitmore, M.D, ? 1 1 | Henry Leslie, Esq. ee | 
Messrs Hutchings & Romer 1 1 | Mrs, Jeffs .. ‘2 
a. J. E. Cox, D.D. ane e» 1 1 | Richard Jeffs, Esq. 116 
Lonsdale, Esq. os 1 1 | C, Oberthiir, ‘Esq. 2 ¢¢ 
Siem A. Hammond & Co, 1 1] Lady Thompson ee 100 
G, F, Jetferys, Esq. 1 1 | Alfred Hays, Esq. 210 
Messrs, Henderson, 7 & Fenton 1 1 | The Misses 5. . 0100 
W. Dorrell, Esq... one eo» 1 1] A. Randegger, Esq. ; if 
J. W. Davison, ii sq. one ee 1 1 | J. Corbyn, Esq. .. 3 0100 
W. Kuhe, Esq 1 1 | Sir W. Sterndale Bennett 110 
Messrs, Duff & Stewart 11 | Miss Edith Wynne 110 
J. Blumenthal, Esq 1 1 | Ilerr Ernest Pauer 100 
W. IL. Clemow, oq 1 1] B. Lumley, Esq. .. 220 
—- Baker, Esq. .. 1 1] A, Schoelsser, Esq. 110 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 1 1] William Cremer, Esq. 0100 
E. Agullar, Esq : 1 1 | Two Friends 0120 
Sir Julius Benedict 1 1 | William Beavan, Esq. 0100 
Matthew Green, ane 1 1] H. Wright, Esq. .. 050 
W. Mudie, Esq. 1131/8C, Deacon, Esq. ? $e 
Charles Green, Esq. ey 


* The above gentlemen (to whom references are permitted) are willing to receive 
contributions in Mr. Van Praag’s behalf, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, | 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 











(Where may be obtained ‘A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foll.) 
or Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl’s new and already very 
song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 


he TZimes, 
must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
.» composition, by Louis Diehl, It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 


ing.”— The Observer. 
“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘ The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 


Diehl.” — The Graphic. 
BO''DAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). 
RIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SvuE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 
Delicious and agresable to take, and superior to ali others, 
 oarne Lozenges, 48. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE su. 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling, 





HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 
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“ANOTHER WORLD.” 
(From the “Daily Telegraph.”) 

Another World; or, Fragments from the Star City of Montalluyah 
(Samuel Tinsley), by “‘ Hermes,” is a work ful! of quaint fancy and 
powerful imagination, at once ably and gracefully written. ‘I'he 
writer professes to give an account of some of the ways peculiar to the 
inhabitants of one among the many star worlds in the populousness, 
and possibly higher civilization and morality, of which eminent men 
have declared their belief. Montalluyah is conjectured, in the editor's 
introductory remarks, to represent the planet Mars,* though certainly 
the beatific state of tranquillity and well-being that distinguishes the 
poration are far from being consistent with that warlike name. The 

ootmanyoso, or supreme Monarch of the Star City, who unfolds its 
wonders, has been a great reformer, and has laboured during centuries— 
life being far more prolonged there than on the earth—to bring his 
reforms to perfection. Among these are the elevation of women, the 
establishment of perfect purity and happiness in the married state, the 
development of national food resources, the abolition of madness, the 
utilization of the power of the sun, the use of electricity for all purposes, 
from raising a huge mountain-supporting tower a mile high to minis- 
tering to public amusement by lifting performers in the air, and many 
other points. Of course, there is much of the marvellous, and even the 
incredible, about the book ; but, as a rule, the gravity with which the 
story is told secures attention for even the most fantastical or 
improbable statements, It is impossible to read without an amused 
pleasure the Tootmanyoso’s description of the social customs of his 
imaginary State, especially as regards the relations between the sexes 
and the rearing of the young; and much delicate satire, without any 
semblance of effort or immediate application, is aimed against flaws in 
our mundane systems, In every sense, the book is out of the common 
beat, and will well repay perusal by all thoughtful readers. 


(From the “ Shipping Gazette.) 


Under this title, a writer, who veils himself under the name of 
“‘ Hermes,” describes an ideal country, supposed to exist in one of the 
planetary bodies belonging to our system, and, favoured by this con- 
venient fiction, details a beau-ideal of domestic and political life, which 
we, in this inferior world, might well envy. Allegories of this sort have 
not been unknown before, but such a wide and comprehensive system 
of public and private conduct founded upon odd theories, and wrought 
out with such patient minuteness, has never, that we remember, been 
conceived, ‘The book is altogether exceedingly curious. Montalluyah 
is the designation of the supposed city where the reforms of the supreme 
ruler, named Tootmanyoso, have achieved such wonderful and beneficial 
results. Nothing seems to have escaped the vigilant and all-searching 
prevision of this inspired personage ; and the laws he has originated for 
the management of the city in question embrace every possible field of 
human operation, whether incident to the household or the senate, to 
the acts of every-day life, or to the multifarious applications of scientific 
knowledge. The genius of Tootmanyoso, in a word, appears to have 
been as boundless as his powers of administration were irresistible ; and 
when he passed away, which we are led to infer he did, he left the 
fortunate city in which he flourished in a state of perfect happiness, 
purged of everything like sin, and governed by laws so sagacious, appro- 
priate, and efficient, as to realise a Utopia to which all would desire to 
belong. The manner in which “ Hermes” has conducted his narrative 
exhibits singular variety and consistency as a piece of invention, He 
tells the story of Montalluyah with all the coolness and gravity 
of a veritable historian, and describes a code of municipal and 
social laws, fantastic though they be in character, and professedly 
fragmentary, which wear an amusing colour of truth and reality. 
The precise purport of the book is not exactly intelligible, but it may 
be accepted as a pleasant satire upon the vices and conventionalities of 
& more mundane sphere, and the development of a general system of 
ethical polity which would conduce to virtue and happiness were the 
original Adam less evil and insensate than it is. So ingenious a people 
as those who reside in the Star City could have but peculiar views as 
regards ships and navigation, and ‘“‘ Hermes” devotes a chapter or two 
to explain the sort of craft that traverses the seas of Montalluyah. ‘The 
shape of the fish is abandoned for that of the swan, on the principle 
that the fish which is “formed to live and to act under water, was 
hardly a fit model for ships intended to float on the surface.” Upon 
this idea the vessels of Montalluyah are built; and as everything 
is done in that happy place under the influence of consummate 
wisdom, the swan ships, though destitute of masts and the ordinary 
gear that we employ in our own benighted world, and propelled wholly 





* We are strongly inclined to the belief that Venus is the pfanet, about 
the inhabitants, laws, and manners of which ‘‘ Hermes” tells us so many 
interesting things.—Ep. Jf. W. 





by electric means, enjoy a charmed life ; and by the peculiar seasoning 
given to the timbers, the imperviousness of the material, and its 
requisite buoyancy, neither sink nor break, but in the most terrific 
hurricanes, ‘come up smiling,” without strain or injury, In these 
fortunate regions, therefore, it may be presumed that Underwriters and 
Insurance Offices are unknown. It may be incidentally remarked, in 
reference to these ships, that the idea does not altogether belong to 
“ Another World.” We also have our Tootmanyoso in the person of 
Mr, George Peacock, of Starcross, whose Swan yachts have been 
familiar objects for many years past to all railway travellers on the coast 
of Devon, 
— 


“A CLERK THERE WAS OF OXENFORDE.” 


Chaucer, 
(From JPunch.) 

Mr. Punch is gratified at reading in the Hra that a banquet has been 
given to Mr. John Oxenford, and that his portrait has also been presented to 
him. ‘The majority of those who rendered these tributes are connected with 
the drama. Literature, however, also owes a debt to a scholar of varied 
accomplishment, a humourist of the best type, and, let Mr. Punch add, in 
these days of “ graphic slip-slop,” a writer of pure and admirable English. 
Mr, P. fills his own glass to Mr. O., and, ere emptying it, winks, which 
otherwise unjustifiable demonstration implies a demand when Mr. Oxenford 
intends to publish anything more of a Rabelaisian character.* "Tis “ looked 
for at his hand.” This said, J. Punch, who is everything as well as critical, 
but can also be that, would note that the gentleman who proposed Mr. 
Oxenford’s health insisted on a fact in which that critic’s very highest 
excellence does not seem to lie. ‘ It was a proud thing for him to remember 
that he had never drawn a tear from one man, woman, or child, whom he had 
had, in the course of a long career, to pass judgment upon in his official 
capacity.” It is a natural thing that to a theatrical gentleman this should 
seem a very proud thing. Well, as regards “ woman or child,” let that pass, 
No one would willingly make either ery, except for joy. But as regards 
“man ”’—well. Firstly, a man who blubs over anything that can be written 
against him is a booby, whom it were gross flattery to call an ass, so we have 
no compassion for Aim. But secondly, who or what is an actor that he is 
not to be treated as honestly and severely as a painter, sculptor, author, 
composer, or any other artist? Why is he not to be flagellated, if he deserves 
it ?—Echo answers that she has not the slightest idea. But as regards Mr. 
Oxenford’s criticisms, the truth is, that he is a master of the English 
language, and his criticisms on stupidity, or vulgarity, or negligence, are so 
deftly conveyed, that while they are perfectly lucid to those who read between 
the lines, a silly, vulgar, or negligent person fails to comprehend that he is 
being scarified. ‘The educated public is informed, and our * blubbing ” friend 
is still happy. Mr. Oxenford is too well aware of his critical responsibilities 
to evade his duty, and those who “are not simple men” admire alike-his 
perspicacity and his subtlety of literary art. There, that’s Afr, Duneh's 
speech for the Oxenford banquet, and now he pledges his friend, J. O., in a 
cup like unto that of one Friar John of the Funnels. 

0 
PUBLIC CHARACTERS ON THE STAGE, 
(To the Editor of the “Daily Telegraph.”) 

Sin,—As a sufferer myself from imitators throughout the country, I 
fully sympathize with Mr. Buckstone’s sorrowful complaint that | 
mimic him. I also lament that I should, in a moment of heedless 
hilarity, have given the public an impression that Mr, Buckstone had 
ever appeared in the character of Hamlet. In future I shall be more 
true to facts, and only imitate him in the character of lago, which I 
saw him perform some time since at the Queen’s Theatre, and which 
deeply impressed and affected me. In deference to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, I shall, however, refrain from assuming his ‘ make-up.” 

After Mr. Buckstone’s protest, 1 anticipate an objection from Mr. 
Sims Reeves to my singing in Don Giovanni, where, 1 confess, the 
grounds of complaint are most justifiable, my imitation of that great 
artist's style and purity of tone being, | am told, “ most extraordinary.” 
As the only complete amende, 1 give Mr. Buckstone free permission to 
imitate yours truly, J. L. Toous, 

P.S.—But “ not before the Boy.” 

[We insert Mr. Toole’s reply ; but we must at the same time state, 
on Mr. Buckstone’s authority, and at his request, that the letter in our 
impression of yesterday was a forgery. ] 











* Never, let Mr. Punch well understand, except in the columns of the 
Musical World.—Disutery Peres. 
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WAGNER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

One magnificent morning last summer, a company of four 
gentlemen and one lady were partaking of a simple breakfast in 
a room of the ussischer Hof, or Russian Hotel, Weimar. The 
life and soul of the party was a thin man with sharply marked 
features, and long grey hair hanging down his back. It was the 
Abbate Franz Liszt, aged 61. To his right sat a short, sturdy 
man, with ‘an imperial head that looked as though cast in 
bronze ;” this was Richard Wagner, At his right, sat Biilow’s 
former wife, Cosima, Liszt’s natural daughter, and then said to 
be united to Richard Wagner by a civil marriage. She was a tall 
and commanding woman; her face was, however, anything but 
beautiful ; still, her features were animated and interesting, and 
her eyes especially expressive. ‘The two other gentlemen were a 
pupil of Liszt’s and a Wagner enthusiast, very well-known, and 
very often mentioned, in the South of Germany. We will here 
introduce him under the pseudonym of Dr. S. After Wagner 
espoused Biilow’s divorced wife, the intercourse between him 
and Liszt had been broken off. ‘The outwardly pedantic Roman 
Catholic Abbate could not become reconciled to what had taken 

lace, The artistic contact, the musical relationship, which 

ound Liszt to Wagner, had not, however, been at all shaken. 
With this, however—that is to say, the artistic contact— Herr 
Wagner was perfectly satisfied, and made no effort to renew their 
personal intercourse. Certain facts reported to have happened 
in Wagner's immediate circle made it appear by no means im- 
yang that Wagner, as a man, did not speak especially well of 

iszt as an artist; that Liszt’s success excited the envy of the king 
of absolute music. ‘The case was different with Cosima. Inspired 
by rapturous admiration and a child-like affection towards her 
father, she succeeded in so exerting the very great influence 
she possessed over Wagner, that the coldness between the two men 
became less, and a time was fixed for a meeting to discuss family 
matters at Weimar. ‘The meeting took place. The result 
was a thorough reconciliation, due, in no small degree, to 
the marked and affectionate courteousness which Wagner dis- 
played towards his father-in-law. The sole stipulation Liszt 
made was that his daughter Cosima should embrace Protestantism, 
and have her civil marriage with Wagner consecrated by the 
rites of the Protestant Church. ‘The lady’s conversion and_ the 
Protestant ceremony were performed very quietly and secretly 
last autumn at Bayreuth. As the company we have introduced 
to the reader sat at breakfast in the Russischer Hof, Weimar, 
the various points of difference were settled to the satisfaction of 
all concerned; and the conversation then turned upon the 
musical subjects of the day, particularly in relation to Wagner's 
music. Wagner soon got upon his favourite hobby, and began 
attacking journalists; several of these unfortunate gentlemen fared 
very badly at his hands. Liszt took the opposite side. “ I will not 
cede a single jot to journalists,” replied Wagner. ‘1 will uot 
have them write at all about me; they understand nothing of 
the subject, I have fully made up my mind that at the Festival 
Performances I will not admit into my theatre a single journal- 
ist—that is, of the opposition clique ; no, not if he had a hundred 
patron’s tickets in his hand. J will return him his three hundred 
thalers, for into the theatre he shall never penetrate,” ‘“ Well, 
I am not so violent against journalists,” replied Liszt. ‘I have 
even begged one journalist to take care of my reputation when I 
am dead ; for Iam particularly desirous that an authentic chronicle 
of my life and of my artistic career shall then be given to the 
— My official chronicler is A. W. Gottscbalg, the well- 
nown organist here in Weimar. He receives all the notices 
written concerning me, alk my musical compositions, &c. In 
addition to this, a sum of 40,000 florins will be paid him out of 
my estate at my decease. ‘This will he employ in travelling all 
over the Continent, all over England, and America, for the pur- 
pose of collecting all the notices and literary musical articles 
written about me. In this way I am sure of being handed down 
to Posterity in my true colours as I really am.” “I haye adopted 
a different plan,” replied Wagner. ‘TI am myself my own official 
biographer, for no man but me understands the matter. I have 
written an Autobiography comprising everthing that relates to me. 
In this Autobiography shall Posterity study, and from it learn to 
understand, Wagner.” ‘ Where do you keep the book?” 
inquired Liszt, “I had 14 copies of it struck off some time 





since, and keep them in my house at Bayreuth. I have been 
endeavouring to hit upon a plan by which I may thoroughly 
secure them from all danger of thieves and fire. At first I 
thought of confiding them to my worthy friend, Freustel, but, 
he already has the MS. of Rheingold * in his fireproof Castle, and 
I do not want to have two many in one place, The plan of 
depositing the work at some large banking establishment is 
attended with dangers of its own ; so I shall probably decide on 
entrusting it to one of the higher Courts of Justice.” 

Some months elapsed, winter had begun, and Herr R. Wagner 
had commenced, with his wife, a tour through the North of 
Germany. He has himself begun publishing in the Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt, Nos. 1—3, his experience of the trip. What he 
has said about conductors, stage-managers, and managers, will 
have already filled with dread the heart of many a manager in 
the South of Germany, whose management Herr Wagner will 
touch upon during his trip in the spring, (for in the spring, 
Wagner will visit all the German operahouses between the 
Maine and the Mediterranean). During his Northern tour, he 
went, among other places, to Cologne, not to indulge in a friendly 
chat with his friend Hiller, but to ridicule the getting-up of 
Die Zauberflite, and, as a relaxation, to hold a grand levee of his 
faithful adherents in that city. As we all know, he made 
a long speech on the occasion about himself and what he 
had done. During his speech, his glances darted searchingly 
around the room, and there was not an individual present 
whose looks were not carefully scanned. There was no wolf 
in the flock. Suddenly, his flow of words stopped, and 
his eyebrows were contracted with a threatening aspect. Leaning 
against a pillar was a journalist, in flesh and blood, with his 
pencil and shorthand note-book in his hand. How had he got 
there? The greatest care had been taken not to admit any of 
the opposition people into the favoured circle. Wagner was 
about to break off in his speech, and summon the offender to give 
an account of what he was doing, when, casting a still sharper 
glance than before to the spot, he perceived the individual was 
no other than Doctor S.; and, half satisfied, he continued his 
speech. When he had concluded, he proceeded, amid the unin- 
terrupted applause and the homage of all present, to take a turn 
round the room, and exchange a few sarcastic or friendly obser- 
vations with one and the other. He thus came to Dr. S., who 
was still leaning against his pillar, and reading over what he had 
written. ‘+ You also belong to the criticising journalists, I sup- 
pose, as I saw you writing away so industriously "—Wagner 
remarked, addressing the Doctor. ‘How can you imagine, 
master,” stammered the Doctor, taken aback, ‘‘ that I could be 
capable of such a thing. I put down every word that flows from 
your lips, and what I thus preserve is the manna of my mind. 
Ilave you settled about the fourteen copies of the Biography yet ; 
eh, master ?”—added Dr. S. ‘*No!”—replied Wagner, without 
giving the speaker any hope that a copy would ever be entrusted 
to his custody. The next day the Doctor returned home. He did 
not forget, however, Wagner’s Autobiography. He wrote, therefore, 
to a friend he had made at the Bayreuth Whitsuntide Concert, 
begging he would be good enough to telegraph as soon as 
Wagner returned to that town. With feverish anxiety he 
awaited, day after day, the arrival of the message. At length, 
one fine Sunday afternoon in December, the messenger from 
the telegraph office made his appearance, and was rewarded with 
a shining florin, while, that same evening, Dr. 8. was seated in 
the first train for Hof, near Bayreuth. ‘The Doctor, who had 
brought an iron chest with him, proceeded at once to Wagner's. 
‘* Master,”’ said he, as, with low bows, he entered Wagner's study, 
“Tam here, because I cannot give up a faint hope that you will 
deem me worthy of keeping for you one copy of your Autobiography 
I have brought with me a fire-proof safe, that defies burglars, 
in which at once to lock up the book and keep it until you ask 
for it back, Master.” Wagner drew from his pocket his red silk 
pocket-handkerchief, and held it a moment to his face. He then 
went silently into the next room, whence he soon afterwards 
returned as silently, carrying something shaped like a book, and 





* The original score of the Walkiire is in the possession of the King of 
Bavaria, who guards it with such jealous care, that, a short time since, he 
would not lend it to Wagner himself to prepare the score for the Festival 
performance.—H. K, 
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wrapt up in canvas. A spirit of sacred earnestness overspread 
his face, and every one of his movements was grave and measured, 
The handsome governess followed him with sealing-wax and a 
gigantic seal. A solemn stillness reigned throughout the room, 
as Wagner, full of dignity, impressed seal after seal upon the 
canvas. Under each seal he placed a piece of white tape half an 
ell long, and on the end hanging down he also impressed a large 
seal. After having affixed seven such seals, he handed the parcel 
to Dr. S. ‘ Here,” he said, in a solemn and elevated tone, ‘1 
confide to you the book with seven seals, ‘Keep it as a sacred 
deposit, more carefully than your life itself. At the last day, I shall 
call apon you to account for it.” Hereupon the parcel was 
deposited with great ceremony in the iron-safe. Dr. S. then made 
his way direct to the station. He travelled all night, arriving at 
Leipsic next morning when the sun was well above the horizon. 
He proceeded at once to a publishing firm, ‘ Have you hooked 
the fish ?”—asked the publisher, with a most eager air. Dr. S. 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I have. I think we will not publish it under 
seven thalers a copy.” The parcel was quickly opened, and inside 
was Struwelpeter, a torn, dirtied, dog’s-eared picture book, belong- 
ing to Siegfried, Wagner’s little son—H. K.—(Quoted in the 
Berlin Echo.) 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The short season of Italian opera given here by Mr. Mapleson’s 
troupe has been again a great success. The series consisted of 
ten representations :—Lucrezia, Lucia, Freischiitz, Les Huguenots, 
Trovatore, Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, Zauberflite, Marta, and 
Fidelio. The artists who appeared, and are well known in 
London, were Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, and Mdlle. Ilma di Murska; Signori Mongini, Bettini, 
Agnesi, Mendioroz, Borella, and Foli. ‘Then we had the débuts 
of Mdlle. Ostava Torriani (soprano), Mdlle. Justine Macvitz 
(contralto), Signor Cantoni (tenor), Signor Del Puente 
(baritone), and Signor Pro (bass). Of the well known artists 
and their familiar performances I need not say more than that 
they were fully enjoyed and appreciated by large audiences. 
Of the new appearances I may briefly give an individual opinion. 
Mdlle. Torriani made an undoubted and well deserved success as 
Lucia, She possesses a good soprano voice, nearly always in 
tune, powerful in the — register, but somewhat weak in the 
iniddle and lower. Her Leonora in Trovatore was not so good ; 
she regained her former position, however, as Gilda in Rigoletto. 
Madlle. Macvitz’s pone voice is of fine quality, round and 
true. In her first appearance (as Maddalena), she suffered from 
stage fright, which materially interfered with hér singing and 
acting. The tenor, Signor Cantoni, is at least respectable, and 
does everything he has to do with commendable care and con- 
fidence. Perhaps the most promising début of all was that of 
Signor Del Puente. His first performance (Il Conte, in Tropatore,) 
was not remarkable, but in the much more exacting part of 
Rigoletto he made a sterling sensation. He is young, and has a 
capital stage appearance, his voice is good, and in his vocalization 
he displays no offensive faults. His youthful enthusiasm certainly 
at times betrays him into a certain amount of exaggeration, 
which will doubtless be toned down as he gains in experience. 
His conception and acting of the part were alike irable, 
and I expect that he will make his mark in London. I cannot 
speak in favourable terms of Signor Pro, neither in regard to his 
singing nor acting. I should add that on no former visit have 
the chorus and orchestra been so efficient. This told proverbially 
for good on the performances. 

Signor Aramburo, the new tenor, as your readers would see 
from a “ communicated” notice in your last number, did not 
turn up at all. ‘Che dissatisfaction was great, especially as no 
explanation or apology was made by Mr. Mapleson. Glasgow 
folks have thorough business notions; and when they enter into a 
contract with anyone for a specified article they are apt to resent 
any deviation from the original bargain, be that bargain made 
with an impresario of Italian Opera or any other public caterer 
of amusement. A performance, this week, of Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt brings our present musical season to a close. 





MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER,. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


During last week we have had the repetition of Docteur 
Crispin, and the production of Faust and Hamlet. Faust pleased 
the least of all the operas yet produced. The Mephistopheles of 
M. Depoitiers was not what it ought to be, nor was the Siebel 
of Mdlle, Faigle. M. Fronty’s singing as Valentin, however, 
made up in some measure for the above defects, A sort of “ Don 
Giovanni” supper scene, entitled “ Nuit du Walpurgis,” in 
Act 4—the beautiful waltz indifferently sung, without any ballet 
and no church scene—did not elicit much applause from a not 
over-crowded house, 

Very different in every way was the reception on Saturday, 
and repetition, last evening, of Hamlet. From first to last this 
opera was listened to by a very large, attentive audience, among 
whom were many critical “amateurs de musique.” M. Fronty 
took the réle of the hero. It is always a treat to hear his careful 
method of singing, and his splendid baritone voice, but a little 
attention to light and shade might render it more agreeable, 
Ophélie was acted and sung by Madame Depoitiers with her 
usual care and good taste. M. Depoitiers took the part of the 
King, M. Bresson that of Laertes, M. Kinnel, L’Ombre, while la 
Reine Gertrude was impersonated by Mdlle. Noaille, a new 
acquisition to our éroupe at Boulogne, whose excellent voice and 
capital rendering of the part, made her at once welcome and 
welcomed. An incidental divertissement was danced in the 4th 
Act by Mdlle. Osmond and Ayelle (also new comers). The 
band was, of course, on each representation of Hamlet, put 
on its metal; however, it stood the test well, and, last 
night, the orchestral parts of this elaborate work were capitally 
rendered. 

The ball for British Charities, advertised for next Monday, 
does not seem to take, owing to some uncharitable persons crying 
it down because it occurs in Lent. ‘They “ marry and are given 
in marriage” in Lent—the theatre is crammed in Lent—* Que 
voulez vous ?’—or rather, * Qu’est-ce-qu’elles veulent ?”? Answer, 
Three francs a-head to pay for a ticket. S. C. 





CHARLES KNIGHT. 
piep 1873. 


White head, keen eye, kind smile, that we no more 
Shall greet in its earned eve of lettered lore ; 

One of the truest aids of Captain Pen, 

Who bore his flag of ‘* Peace, good-will to men,” 
Foremost and furthest of his sacred band, 

Leagued to spread light of letters through the lgnd. 
And sure a hope forlorn they might be deemed, 
Who of assault on that strong fortress dreamed, 
Where, guarded close by Prejudice and Pride, 
Contented Ignorance such goes defied. 


BoRN 1791. 


Long was the leaguer, toilsome, large of cost, 
And oft the cause to fainter hearts seemed lost, 
But he was of those sanguine, cheery souls 
Who through the races’ dust still see the goals ; 
Still his strong frame was toughest-braced for toil, 
His hand still darkest with the seemly soil 
Of the black press, from whose ink-streams a light 
Was yet to radiate through England’s night. 
Ofttimes the fuel well-nigh failed his flame, 

+ And Ruin stood between him and his aim, 
But manfully he grappled the grim foe, 
Nor ever yielded sword, though oft struck low. 
And his reward was that he lived to see 
Cheap Letters broad-cast sown, and Knowledge free! 

* * * * * . * . 

Stout, life-long fighter, as he was, for light, 
His soul, if keen, was ever kind and bright, 
Cordial and constant—so that truth may say 
No truer, manlier man e’er passed away, 
None thas to all of his best gladlier gave, 
None worthier of a good word o’er his grave. 


Punch. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The concert on Saturday afternoon was one of unusual interest. 
Beethoven's noble overture to the drama of Collin, which bears the name of 
Coriolan, opened the programme with as fine a performance as could be 
desired ; while the graceful, piquant, and spirited prelude to Auber’s charming 
opera, Les Diamans de la Couronne, was the last piece in the selection. 
Beethoven's overture was, doubtless, inspired rather by the Coriolanus of 
Shakspere, than by the German play of which Shakspere’s was, of course, 
the prototype; and as a “character-piece,” to use a not unfit expression 
adopted by many critics, is only equalled, if indeed equalled, by the superb 
overture to the Hymont of Goethe. Both Cortolan and the Diamans de la 
Couronne were admirably played by the orchestra which Mr. Manns directs 
so well. ‘That each should have created a marked sensation was only a fresh 
evidence of the power of music to give vivid expression to widely different 
ideas. No two compositions could be more unlike, and yet both answer their 
purpose. Of course, we do not think of comparing so light and airy a trifle 
as Auber’s overture with the profound and glowing inspiration of Beethoven ; 
but each, after its manner, says all that was meant to be said, and says it in 
Another very interesting ‘“‘number” in the programme was the 
* Parisian Symphony” of Mozart-—so called because it was written by “ the 
greatest of abstract musicians” (as Herr Wagner somewhere styles him), 


perfection. 


for the “ Concerts Spirituels,” during his third visit to Paris (1778), when he 
was little more than 23. This lively and spontancous effusion is familiar 
enough to musicians and amateurs; but on the present occasion a slow move- 
ment was introduced which has rarely, if ever, been heard in public since the 
first production of the symphony, not far from a century ago. It is known 
that Mozart wrote two slow movements, the one which is ordinarily associated 
with the “ Parisian Symphony,” and which, indeed, is incorporated in all the 
editions of the accredited score, not having satisfied the director of the “ Concerts 
It was a happy idea of Mr. Manns to give the second andanile a 
hearing, notwithstanding that it was subsequently rejected by Mozart, who, 
even after making three versions, was unable, as the sequel proved, to satisfy 
himself; and ‘‘G,,” the thoroughly informed annotator of the Crystal Palace 
programines, gives an interesting account of the whole transaction. ‘The 
movement which, under the circumstances, Mozart had no alternative but to 
substitute temporarily for the other, is brief, and may fairly be likened to “a 
song without words.” Nothing more tuneful, nothing more delicately 
But the 
entire symphony, played with congenial spirit, pleased the audience on Satur- 


Spirituels.” 


harmonized and instrumented for the orchestra can be imagined. 


day, and its masterly finale, in which Mozart’s command of contrapuntal 
devices is so amply exhibited, produced a strong impression. 

After all, however, the conspicuous feature of the concert was Herr Joachim’s 
performance of his own “ Hungarian Concerto” for violin, with orchestral 
accompaniments. Often as this very remarkable work has been played by its 
composer, it was, perhaps, never so thoroughly appreciated as on the occasion 
under notice. The third of Herr Joachim’s concertos, it far surpasses its 
precursors, in F sharp minor and G major—full of excellence and of promise 
as those two were. We need not again enter into a description of its plan, or 
dwell upon the artistic mastery of its development; but we may add that it 
improves on every hearing, and that as a characteristic piece, varied and 
coloured throughout by the accents and rhythms of a peculiar national musical 
Concerto in D 


Further than this, regarded merely as a composition per se, it approaches 


phraseology (the Hungarian), the minor stands alone. 
nearer to the great violin concertos of Beethoven and Mendelssohn than any- 
thing else of the kind which modern art has produced. The orchestration is 
inasterly. Every note given to every instrument seems to be exactly in the 
right place ; and elaborate as is the general conduct of the orchestral accom- 
paniments, they always blend with, or support, as occasion may require, the 
The only drawback to the general accep- 


tance and popularity of the *‘ Hungarian Concerto” is the extraordinary 


part for the “ solo” instrument. 


nature of this solo part, which abounds in difficulties essentially requiring 
a Joachim, or something like a Joachim, to overcome. This must always be 
more or less of a stumbling-block in the way of other violinists who would 
fain master the Concerto and perform it publicly. Nevertheless, the work 
must be taken as it is. The difficulties to which we refer were clearly not 
made for egotistical display ; otherwise the solo phrases and bravura passages 
would not be so continually and artfully interwoven with the orchestral 


accessories, which form a part of them rather than figure as simple accom- 








paniments. That Herr Joachim’s performance of his Concerto was a 
wonderful exhibition of manipulative skill, no less than varied and poetical 
expression, every amateur knows. We have never heard him play it better, if, 
-indeed, ever so well. The audience listened with eager attention—long as 
the Concerto is—from the first note to the last; and the applause at the end 
was a sign of genuine enthusiasm, just as was the “recall” which brought 
the gifted violinist back to the platform. Herr Joachim afterwards gave the 
largo and finale from J. S. Bach’s Fifth Sonata for violin unaccom- 
panied—how and with what effect need hardly be told to the many among 
our musical readers who have heard him play these unique studies at the 
Monday Popular Concerts. If Bach’s violin solos were at one time thought 
to be scarcely possible of execution, Herr Joachim has shown that they 
are not only possible of execution, but possible to execute with ease and 
unerring fluency. 

The vocal music at this concert was exceptionally good. Madame Elena 
Corani, who has just returned from America, sang the great scena of Leonora, 
from Fidelio, with real dramatic expression, as well as Schumann’s “ Frauen- 
liebe-und-leben ” (in English), Mr. W.H. Cummings gave the beautiful tenor 
song, from Mr. Henry Smart’s too seldom heard Bride of Dunkerron, in his 
most finished and artistic manner, as well as an air from Cherubini’s 
Anacreon—** Je n'ai besoin pour embellir ma vie,”"—which made us wonder 
that, for half a century or more, scarcely anything but the overture to this 
once eclebrated work has been heard in public. 

At the next concert we are promised the eighth symphony and fourth 
concerto of Beethoven (pianist, Mr. Vranklin Taylor); Cherubini’s overture to 
Lodoiska; and Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s “ Dramatic Fantasia for Orchestra”—— 
Madame Otto Alvsleben and Signor Topai being the singers. 





0 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Mr. Arthur Chappell never fails to bring forward some of Beetho- 
ven’s “ Posthumous Quartets” during the time that Herr Joachim 
holds the first violin at these concerts. The gifted Hungarian is recog- 
nized as facile princeps in the art of interpreting the music which 
represents Beethoven’s profoundest meditations; and it must be said 
for him that he justifies this, not only by masterful ability, but by a 
sympathy with his work obvious enough to make the impression upon 
others which is always possible where earnest feeling exists. Herr 
Joachim rarely, if ever, expounded Beethoven with greater skill than 
on Monday night, when leading a performanze of the Quartet in C 
sharp minor. ‘The composition itself is one of those in presence of 
which the tongue of criticism is silenced by a feeling of half-awe, half- 
amazement; or, at most, is able to only ejaculate—-‘* Whence had this 
man these things?” A critic, indeed, standing on the very border of 
the work, once questioned the propriety of choosing such a key as C 
sharp minor, and had for answer the words of Montesquieu :—* Pour 
juger si Annibal fit une faut en allant & Capone il faudrait étre Annibal.” 
Hardly dare any man venture to judge these final utterances of the 
mighty mind which conceived the ‘‘ Eroica,” tue ‘‘C minor,” and the 
“Choral.” ‘The keenest sight has hitherto failed to discern all their 
beauties; and every fresh performance serves but to strengthen a con- 
viction that their character for obscurity arises solely from a want of 
light in the observer. Herr Joachim was ably assisted in the Quartet 
by MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, the result being worthy both of the 
work and of the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon the performers by 
a gratified audience. Other concerted piecesin the programme were 
Schumann’s Quintet for piano and strings, noticed in these columns a 
short time back, and Haydn’s very charming Quartet in the same 
key (Op. 83). A good deal of Haydn’s piquant humour is concen- 
trated in the last movement of his Quartet; and it would be well 
if, another time, the work were placed in a better position than 
at the end of the concert. Mdme, Schumann, whose admiration for 
Brahms’ music exceeds the admiration of many to whom it is less 
familiar, brought forward two “ ballads” (so-called) for pianoforte by 
that master, and played them with an ability made more conspicuous 
than ever by earnestness, Each ‘ballad” contains several short 
movements, some of which are, at first hearing, more curious than 
beautiful. Brahms, however, is entitled to a patient judgment, if not 
yet to perfect confidence, and these specimens of his genius must 
become more familiar before their merits are finally decided. Mdme. 
Schumann also played Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in E minor, it 
being possible to do so on the pianoforte without any alteration of 
the original. With Bach in hand Mdme. Schumann appeared at her 
best. Mr. Lloyd’s rendering of “ Dalla sua pace,” and F. Clay’s 
charming song, ‘‘ The shades of evening close around,” were agreeable 
geatures of a very excellent concert. 
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IRISH BALLAD CONCERT. 


St. Patrick’s Day was commemorated at Exeter Tall by a concert 
composed entirely of Irish melodies, the characteristic beauties of which 
received full effect from such interpreters as Mesdames Florence 
Lancia, Spiller, Williams; Messrs. Santley, Lester, &c. After the 
first two or three songs had been rendered to the evident satisfaction of 
the audience, a gentleman came forward and announced that although 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ name was on the programme, he was unable to attend 
in consequence of a severe cold. No sooner was this announcement 
made than a scene of indescribable confusion ensued. ‘The audience 
was ungallant enough to cause Miss Hillier to retire, and would not 
be satisfied until Mr. Santley appeared and sang Mr. Reeves’ song in a 
manner which obtained marked attention from the hitherto turbulent 
auditorv. This difficulty having been got over, the audience settled 
down to listen with satisfaction to the delivery of about thirty songs, 
melodies and ballads, derived principally from the works of Moore. 
Madame Lancia delivered Lover’s “ Angel’s Whisper” in a manner 
which elicited an encore, responded to by ‘Kate Kearney,” Mr. 
Santley sang the “ Minstrel Boy,” the “ Legacy ” and the “ Cruiskeen 
Lawn,” in perfection. Mr. Lester also proved an efficient aid in some 
ballads from the pen of Moore. Mr. Phasey played some excellent 
airs on the euphonium in an excellent manner; and a twin pair of 
extremely juvenile ladies exhibited their efficiency on the pianoforte. 
With the exception of the interruption alluded to, the concert proved 
a thorough success—thanks being due to the exertions of Messrs. 
Benedict, Williams and Sloper. 

ea 


MADAME LAVROWSKA’S CONCERT. 


But a few weeks ago found the accomplished Russian vocalist, Mdme. 
Lavrowska, making her initial bow before the English public, when the 
effect produced was such as to encourage hopes that she might make a 
lasting stay in the metropolis. The popularity of the talented lady 
increased upon each of the few occasions when she appeared in public, 
so that she was already a prominent favourite in the concert-room, 
while hopes were expressed and sanguine expectations entertained as 
to Mdme. Lavrowska’s name appearing in one of the opera prospectuses 
for the ensuing season. These anticipations, however, were nipped in 
the bud by the announcement that she would give a farewell concert after 
so brief a period among us. The concert took place on Friday evening 
last at St. James Hall, when a large audience assembled to wish the 
bénéficiaire a speedy return to our shores, Mdme. Lavrowska took the 
entire vocal responsibility upon her own shoulders, her individual 
efforts being supported by instrumental selections contributed by Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, Signor Piatti, and the Messrs. Le Jeune. ‘The 
interest culminated in Mdme. Lavrowska’s singing, as might be 
naturally expected. ‘The songs selected were “ Che faro,” by Gluck, 
Russian airs by Glinka, Monuchko, and Dargomysky, Handel’s ‘‘ Dove 
sei amato bene.” Schumann’s lied, “ Ich grolle nicht,” and the brindist 
from Lucrezia Borgia, “Il segreto per esser felice.” In this varied 
selection the power and versatility of the artist were abundantly 
apparent; recall followed recall, and encore followed encore. Mdme. 
Néruda played an air with variations by Vieuxtemps, and Signor Piatti 
contributed a fantaisie of his own composition. The playing of the 
Le Jeunes, pere et fils, was also much commended. Mdme, Lavrowska 
leaves us too soon, but will be assured of warm remembrance, and a 
hearty welcome whenever she visits us again. 

Vienna.—Dr, Schnitzler, who is very celebrated for his employmentof 
the larynxscope, and his skill in treating cases of hoarseness in singers, 
is about to give a course of lectures, in the Conservatory of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, on the physiology and pathology of the 
human voice. His lecture will be illustrated by anatomical prepara- 
tions, and, also, by a living subject, the latter being no other than 
Herr Labatt of the Imperial Operahouse, who has kindly lent his 
throat to his friend, Dr. Schnitzler, for the occasion.—The new opera, 
Der Carneval in Rom, by Herr Johann Strauss, waa successfully 
seep on the Ist inst., at the "heater an der Wien, the composer 

imself conducting. 

Hampure.—Herr Behrens, primo basso from the Operahouse in Ber- 
lin, has met with great success at the Stadttheater here. ‘The 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt says: « After the brilliant début which Herr 
Behrens made as ‘I'ell in Rossini’s opera, he sang on Saturday the part 
of Sarastro in Mozart’s Zauberflite, when his noble voice and fine acting 
met with fullest appreciation. Herr Behrens’ masterly conception of 
the part, which, musically as well as dramatically, was unique in the 
highest degree, could not fail to draw forth the most enthusiastic 
applause after each scena, and he was obliged to sing Sarastro’s grand 
Aria no less than three times. Herr Behrens will probably be in Lon- 
don next season, on a visit to his sister, who, as Mdme. Elvira Behrens, 
is most favourably known and remembered in musical circles, 





LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The last of the series of these highly popular entertainments, for the 
plan of which Mr. John Boosey deserves as much credit as he has appa- 
rently achieved success by judicious and spirited exertion, took place last 
Wednesday evening, bringing to a triumphant close the seventh season 
since their first inauguration. Mr. Sims Reeves, on whom the director 
had counted for so many successive concerts, was at length sufficiently 
recovered from the indisposition which had for so long interrupted his 
valuable services to take his share in the programme. He contributed 
two new songs, winding up with ‘‘ My pretty Jane,” in which he, as 
usual, roused to the highest pitch the enthusiasm -of his hearers— 
expressed in cheers and vain “encores,” After exhibiting his voice 
in a condition of vigour and freshness which showed it proof alike 
against time and season, he tantalisingly, but with commendable 
prudence, refused to obey the flattering clamour of his hearers for one 
taste more of its charming quality. Of the new songs, the first, 
‘‘ Thinking of thee,” by Blumenthal, who accompanied it on the piano- 
forte, was the more pleasingly and musicianly. Its softly flowing 
melody was delivered with that exquisite delicacy of light and shade, 


truth and force of expression, and masterly phrasing, which distinguish . 


our great tenor, even when clearly reserving his full powers; and, 
indeed, to hear Mr. Sims Reeves sing, when, as on this occasion, 
compelled to avoid laying his voice under any strain, is a lesson in 
itself of skilful control over the organ and acquired tact in moderating 
its exercise, producing perfect tone, and every requisite shade of 
expression, with the least expenditure. of physical power. ‘The words 
of this song, by Miss Augusta Webster, deserve praise for the simplicity 
of their sentiment and the effective colour of the picture they present in 
harmony with it. ‘The second song, ‘‘ My beautiful, good night” by 
Mr. Jackman, was graceful, but wanting in breadth for a concert room. 
Mr. Santley, who has consistently been a stalwart support to these 
concerts, shone with undiminished lustre. Blumenthal’s “ Sweet is true 
love ;” a new and spirited nautical effusion by Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, 
brimming over with patriotism, and capitally set by Mr. J. L. Hatton— 
“The British ‘Tar;” “The Men of Harlech,” provided with nobly-sound - 
ing words, by Mr. J. Oxenford, and, when encored, followed by ‘The 
King and I,” were the contributions of the popular barytone, who stirred 
the audience to those hearty and unanimous demonstrations to which 
he is so well accustomed. Mdme. Patey displayed her fine voice in Mr. 
Gatty’s “‘ Unspoken” (encored); Sullivan’s “ Golden days;” “ Hunting- 
tower,” which, receiving an encore, was followed by “‘'he Minstrel 
Boy,” and * As it fell upon a day”—the last in conjunction with Miss 
Edith Wynne, for whom an apology was made in the course of the 
second part, but who had previously won well-deserved applause for her 
delivery of two Welsh ballads from Brinley Richards’ new collection, 
and Lover’s song, “The Angel’s Whisper.” Miss Jenny Pratt 
rendered good service in Smart’s charming “ Lady of the Lea,” bringing 
down hearty and well deserved plaudits. A new composition by Mr, 
W. I. Taylor, to admirable words by C. L. Kenney, “ Love and tears,” 
and “ Charlie is my Darling,” completed this lady’s quota to the pro- 
gramme of the evening. Mr. Henry Guy, a rising singer, with a voice of 
pure and agreeable quality, and trained in a good school, was also 
heard several times, and made a favourable impression. Mr. Sydney 
Smith’s brilliant pianoforte playing, which drew down a loud 
“encore” for his charming and sparkling bagatelle, called « Golden 
Bells,” and two performances of the London Orpheus Quartett, filled up 
the liberal measure of the entertainment, 

Two extra Ballad Concerts are announced—one in the morning, or 
rather afternoon, of Monday, March 24, at which Mr, Sims Reeves is to 
sing, and another on the evening of the following Wednesday, with the 
special view of benefitting Mr. J. L. Hatton—promoted by the popular 
tenor, in conjunction with Mr. Santley, whose respectful solicitation for 
patronage on behalf of their “ old friend” is pretty sure of meeting with 
eager and ample response. 


Pesru.—For some time past it has been generally known that the 
Abbate Franz Liszt intended giving a concert for the benefit of his 
old friend Robert Franz, ‘The concert came off on the 5th inst., in the 
large room of the Hétel Hungaria, where the Abbate has so frequently 
attracted the élite of Pesth society to hear him, The piano was 
decorated with laurel. ‘I'he majority of the audience was composed of 
members of the Hungarian aristocracy, The great feature of the 
eveiing was the Abbate’s performance of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 26, 
and the ‘‘ Soirée de Vienne,” No. 4, both pieces being received with 
frantic demonstrations of delight. It seemed as though the applause 
would never end, so, at length, the Abbate returned to the piano, and 
gratified his shouting and stamping admirers with an extra piece, in 
the shape of an Improvisation on songs by Franz and Schumann. The 
concert commenced with Beethoven’s Sestet, Op. 81+. Mdme. 
Semsey sang three songs by Franz and Schumann. ‘The strictly 
musical proceedings were diversified by a short lecture of Professor 
Gotthard Wohler’s on the significance of Franz as a musician, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


JAMES’S HALL. 


ST. 
FI FTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 


Dinector—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THIRTY-FIRST CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 24, 
At Eight o'clock precisely. 





1873. 





—er 


QUARTET, in F minor (posthumous), for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello— MM, Joacuim, L. Rigs, Srravus, and Piatti . 

SONG, ** By St, Celia's arbour”—Mr, W1LLIAM CastLe 

ANDANTE and VARIA TIONS, in E flat, ~~ _ for planoforte 
alone—Madame SCHUMANN .. 


Mendelssohn, 
Mendelssohn, 


Mendelssohn, 
PART IL. 
SONATA, In A, Op. 47, for pianforte and violin (dedicated to 
Kreutzer) (by desire )}—Madame Scuumann and Herr Joacuim 
SONG, ‘‘When the moon is brightly shining’—Mr, Witiiam 
Caste : 
QUARTET, in G flat, Op. 64, No. 4, ‘for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM, Joacnim, am Ris, —_— and Piatti Haydn, 
Conpuctor .. Mr. ZERBINI. 


Beethoven, 


Molique, 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE REMAINING MORNING PERFORMANCES 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


March 29, and April 5. 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


BENEFIT OF SIGNOR PIATTI. 


PROGRAMME FOR THIS DAY, MARCH 22, 1873. 
QUINTET, in C major, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 








—MM. Joac um, L, Rigs, Stravs, ZERBINI, and Prattt.. . Mozart, 
SERENADE, “ Awake, awake"—Mr. SANTLEY ‘ Mozart, 
SONATA, for Arpeggione (performed on the violoncello) and 

planoforte (first time)—Signor Piatti and Madame Scuumann = Schubert, 
SONG, *‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries"—Mr, Santiey .. Handel. 

a, NOVELETT E, in F major) for pianoforte alone—M..dame — 
{i ‘TRAUMESWIRREN f ScHUMANN oe .. Schumann, 
(‘A weary lot is thine, fair maid" . Sullivan, 
SONGS, j« 7 Anthea”. Mr. SANtLEY Hatton, 
GRAND TRIO, in B flat, Op. ‘97, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoneello ‘Madame SonUMANx, MM. JOacHiM, and Prarri . Beethoven, 


. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


CRYSTAL PALACE "SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


TWENTY-FIRST CONCERT—THIS DAY—MARCH 22, 1873. 


PROGRAMME, 


Cc ondue tor oe 





OVERTURE, “ Lodotska" 4 in . Cherubini, 
AIR, ** Non plu andrai" ( Figaro) — Signor Torat .. Mozart, 
PIANOF ORTE CONCERTO, No, 4 (in G)--Mr, FRANKLIN "Taytor Beethoven, 
AIR Madame Orro-ALvsLesen, 


AIR, ** Le Postiglione’ “Signor Topat . .. Balfe, 

SYMPHONY, No, 8 (in #) - Beethoven, 

ARIA— Madame Or10-ALYSLEBEN. 

DRAMATIC FANTASIA (first -. .. Hiller, 
Conductor Pe Mr. MANNS. | 


~ MARRIAGE, 
On the 18th inst,, Oscar Henry Benreys, Esq., to Fuorence Lovisa, 
daughter of CHARLES K. Savaman, Esq. 
DEATH. 
On the 14th inst., at 24, Old Bond Street, Mas. Roserr Enwarp 
LONSDALE (née Rosauie ‘T'HeMar), deeply regretted by her husband and 
humerous frie nds. 


oN ° T IC: E. 
To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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“LITTLE while ago, we referred to the undoubted 
advance made of late by what is known as the Modern 
School of Music, the school in which effects are chiefly 
sought from harmonic combinations, tone-colour, and a 
liberal use of the resources supplied by rhythm and modula- 


tion. From an exaltation of melody, musical fashion has 
passed to the exaltation of that which at one time attended 
upon melody. We will not complain of this, because it 
would be absurd to suppose that the art can make no 
legitimate development in the direction it is now taking. 
Every “movement” recorded in history, no matter how 
extravagant in form, or harmful in immediate effect, has 
left behind some contribution towards the lasting benefit of 
the human race ; and, taught by the past, it is easy to watch 
the present tendency of music, not only with equanimity 
but with some degree of satisfaction. In this respect, as in 
all others, the truth ultimately prevails. Rivers, like the 
Nile, may overflow their banks, but the general balance of 
Nature’s forces is always too strong for spasmodic energy, and 
they never fail to return to their prescribed place, after having 
fertilized the land. We believe, then, in the benefit to music 
which will eventually spring from its latest development. 
To use another illustration—the “advanced musicians” of 
our day are like the pioneers who add fresh provinces to 
the domain of civilisation, though scarcely civilized them- 
selves. When these have explored and cleared the wilder- 
ness, an ordered society comes in with its laws, and takes 
possession. So will the new school of composers pave the 
way for men who know how to employ new resources in 
harmony with the fixed principles of art. But none the 
less should young musicians be warned that art has such 
principles, by which they must regulate their work, or lose 
their wage. It is, no doubt, very fine to talk about the 
“liberty which is perfect freedom,” and to picture the 
youthful composer, writing down what he takes to be 
inspirations, unfettered by rule. But all this is as much 
nonsense as the dreams of youth usually are. Every art 
has its laws, respecting which there can be no more question 
than is possible with regard to the wrongfulness of theft or 
the virtue of charity. 

The power of exciting pleasurable emotion, and many 
other qualities easily discoverable, are essential things from 
which music cannot be dissevered. Any of them may pass 
out of fashion for a time, but they return as by the action 
of a natural law, which accident had momentarily suspended. 

We have been led to make the foregoing remarks by an 
extract from an article which appeared at the time of 
Boieldieu’s death from the pen of Adolphe Adam, who was, 
at one time, a pupil of the composer of La Dame Blanche. 
The extract referred to is an instructive confession, and we 
make no apology for translating it. Says M. Adam :— 
When I had the honour to become a member of Boieldieu’s class, 
I was like most other young men who begin composing ; show was 
everything, a good foundation nothing. I had great esteem for modu- 
lations and eccentric transitions; anda lofty contempt for melody, 
which 1 thought of small account. A. friend once took me to the 
Bouffes to hear Rossini’s Barbiére, and I came away after the first act, 
furious with a public which could applaud such stuff. It was with 
these tendencies that I joined Boieldieu’s class, ‘The master asked me 
to prepare him an exercise; and, two days after, 1 took him a stupid 
piece, which had neither tune nor rhythm; but, in revenge, strange 
sharps and flats, while not two bars were in the same key. “ My 
friend,” said Boieldieu, when he had looked at my exercise, ‘‘ what is 
this trying to say?” “Sir,” I exclaimed indignantly, “ do you not see 
these modulations, these harmonic transitions?” ‘“ Yes,” he answered, 
“T see all that; but the essentials—tonality and theme! Go to your 
piano, write an exercise in two or three parts, twenty bars long, without 
modulation, and bring it to me in eight days.” “But,” I cried, «1 can 
do that at once.” ‘ No,” he answered; “eight days will not be too 
many.” I went home, ‘laughing at such absurdity, and set to work ; 
but, owing to a habit of allowing my imagination to seek its own 
object, I could not find a single melodic idea. At the end of eight 
days I showed the master my piece, which was feeble enough. 
‘« Good,” said Boieldieu ; ; “at least that has a human form, but it lacks 





much. Keep at the work for some time yet.” He would not allow 
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ne to do anything else for three years; and then he said, “ Study 
orchestration and scenic effects, and you will do.” 
We may leave this little bit of M. Adam’s experience 
without note or comment. It conveys its own lesson. 
—j—— 


THE LATE JOHN LODGE ELLERTON. 


HIS admirable English amateur—or rather professor of 
music, for he was more of a musician than many who 
make music their exclusive study—was born in the early 
part of the present century. Mr. Ellerton was educated at 
Rugby, when Dr. Woolls was head master. He had 
already attained considerable efficiency as a performer on the 
pianoforte. He composed, while at school, several pieces, 
vocal and instrumental, but none of them were committed 
to the press. In 1828 he took his degree as M.A. at 
Brasenose College, Oxon. During his residence at the 
University, a set of quadrilles and two or three songs were 
published, and obtained for him a reputation which extended 
far beyond the academical limits within which he was 
recognized, as an amateur musician, foremost among his 
contemporaries. On the completion of his collegiate career, 
Mr. Ellerton visited Italy, where he resided for two years, 
chiefly at Rome. Here he studied counterpoint under the 
most famous masters of the period. 

From 1828, up to the time of his decease, Mr. Ellerton 
was an assiduous student and prolific worker in his art, 
to which he contributed in every style and every department 
of composition. Songs, sacred and secular; stringed quin- 
tets and quartets; symphonies; operas, Italian, German and 
French; an oratorio—Paradise Lost; a Stabat. Mater 
(published at Brussels in December, 1872); Masses, Motets 
and Sanctuses; besides many English Anthems and Hymns. 
Thorough musical scholarship, with melody the most 
graceful, varied and pathetic, characterize these various 
essays; and of Mr. Ellerton, as a composer, it may be said 
with truth :— 

‘“‘Nullum scribendi genus non tetigit; 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” 

Among the distinguished amateurs with whom he was 
associated, artistically, and with whom he lived on terms of 
personal friendship were—the late Lord Westmoreland, Sir 
John Rogers, Lord Saltoun, Sir Andrew. Barnard, &c.; 
among professors with whom he was no less intimate were 
—Mr. W. Knyvett, Sir Henry Bishop, Mr. Tom Cooke, 
Herr Wagner, Mr. Henry Blagrove, and many others of 
both classes and various nationalities—of recent years more 
especially Germany and Belgium. 

Mr. Ellerton died almost suddenly. On the 31st of 
December he was at the Atheneum and Carlton Clubs, in 
his usual health and spirits. On Friday, the 3rd of January, 
at midnight, he departed this life, to the unspeakable regret 
of a very large circle of friends and acquaintances—by all of 
whom he was greatly esteemed, honoured, and admired as a 
musician, while not less loved and respected as a man. 

The Director of the Musical Union, in a paragraph of his 
“Record,” which appeared in the year in which the Duke of 
Leinster undertook the Presidency of that time-respected 
institution, paid the following tribute to the amateur- 
musician—or musician-amateur— whose loss we now 
deplore :— 

“This gentlemen, also a new member of the Committee, is the 
author of a volume of elegant poetry; and has published two masses, 
seven anthems, fourteen glees (two of which have gained the prize at 
the Catch Club), nineteen duets, sixty-five songs, a pianoforte trio and 


quartet, three quartets for stringed instruments, and one quintet (Op. 
100) for two violoncellos, two violins, and viola. The vocal compositions 





of Mr, Ellerton that we have heard and examined are distinguished by 
a nice discrimination in the adaptation of the poetry to appropriate 
music, and the scores of his concerted instrumental compositions 
exhibit a fertility of elegant ideas, and a facility of part-writing quite 
remarkable. From the number and excellence of his various published 
and unpublished works, Mr. Ellerton is entitled to the highest place 
among amateurs of this country, and the accession of such an 
accomplished poet and musician to the number of practical amateurs in 
the Committee is a compliment of which we are very proud.” 


Nothing could be more appropriate. 


Ir is reported that Dr. ——, of the Java (Cunard line to New 
York), has resigned his very responsible position in that ship. 
All musical artists travelling from this side of the Atlantic to the 
other will hope that this report may be without foundation. 
Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Arabella Goddard, &c., have 
good reason to remember with gratitude the Doctor’s unremitting 
attention to them during their voyage to America in June, 1872, 
when bound for Mr. Gilmore’s notorious Boston International 
Festival. 

Mr, Gre.—We much regret to learn that Mr, Gye is lying ill 
at Vienna. While returning from Italy homewards last week he 
was suddenly seized with acute inflammation of the joints of the 
right foot, and has been unable to leave his bed for several days. 

MENDELSSoHN’s Hymn of Praise and Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
are the works selected for performance by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, at their Subscription Concert, on Friday next. 
The principal vocalists will be Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. Sir Michael Costa will, as usual, 
conduct, 


—~ 





A very curious and suggestive volume, called Another 
World, has lately come under the eye of Mr. Punch. It is 
what may be called a Romance of Satire, and unlike most 
books that are intended to do two things at once, it effects 
both. The scene is laid in another Star than our own, as 
the following morceau will prove :— 

‘“« The women are instructed in our planet as to the art of pleasing, 
and the handsomest and most gifted exert themselves to this end. 
They are required to attend to their personal appearance abroad } 
and at home. The married especially are enjoined to attend to ) 
this as much in the presence of their husbands as before strangers.. 7 
A different custom prevailed in former times, when women, after y 
they had been some time married, thinking their husband's affection ? 
was secured, gave themselves no further care to’ please him, though ? 
still taking pains to appear handsome and fascinating to others. | 

} 


NEWS FROM A STAR. | 
M 
é 
i 
: 
é 


It was for visitors and strangers that the most comely apparel and 
the most engaging manners were put on; the consequence was, 


that the husband often preferred the society of those who, in 
appearance at least, seemed to care more for him than did his 
own wife.” 


Well, ves, there is something to be said for Another 7 
World. But taking into consideration present prices of / 
feminine apparel, we think that our own system is the best 
—certainly the most economical. Ifthe beloved ones of our 7? 
bosoms came down to the domestic dinner every day, 
arrayed in their war-paint, what they would gain by our 
admiration of their charms they would lose on our investi- 
gation of our cheque-books. Every star its own system. 
Yet we should like to see the arrangements so daintily 
described in the book in question; for see how the ladies of 
that world dress their hair. What does Le Follet say to 
this ?— 

‘In the hair is sometimes worn an ornament forming two wings, 
each consisting of a single diamond, which moves on small fine 
hinges, and is so arranged that the least breath of air will set it in 
motion. In the centre, uniting the two wings, is a small crimson 
stone, surmounted by a large stone of purple-blue, from which 
sprouts out a very fine dagger of a greenish gold colour. ‘The 
rest of the head-dress is made of fine metal, chosen for its light- 
ness, of the same tints. These metals are of equal, perhaps 
greater value than gold, but are chosen for their qualities. The 
necklace and anklets correspond in character to the head-dress, 
with the addition to the former of one large pearl, which hangs to 
the wings, and rests on the lady's bosom.” Punch. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tur National Ballad Concerts, held every week, under the guidance 
of Mr. Ralph Perey, at St. George’s Hall, are gaining favour. On ‘Tuesday 
last the programme was varied and pleasing. The concert opened 
with a duet of Glover's, sung by Miss Matilda Scott of the London 
Academy of Music, and Mdme. Barrington, Mdme. Francis gave the 
old English ballad, ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington” and ‘‘ Norah’s 
Courtship ;” while Miss Blanche Rieves, in Balfe’s popular Irish song, 
“ Killarney,” created quite a furore. Mdme. Barrington, in the new 
contralto song of “The Beacon,” displayed her voice to advantage. 
Mr. Ralph Percy, in the late M, Ascher’s popular song, “ Alice, where 
art thou?” gained a double encore. He also sang “ The Thorn.” 
Mr. Chaplin Henry displayed his fine voice in a descriptive song, * ‘The 
Schooner on the sands,” accompanied by the composer. Miss Maggie 
Lewis and Mr. Henry Gordon contributed some songs ; and Mr. Bonnay, 
on an instrument called the “Xylophon,” played a selection from 
William Tell. Mr. M. Wateon presided at the pianoforte. 


M. Gusrave Prapeav’s first “ Historical Pianoforte Recital” took 
place on ‘Tuesday evening, at the Hanover Square Rooms, M. 
Pradeau is a pianist of consummate ability. He gave “ La Villageoise,” 
and “ La Poule,” by Rameau, two old compositions which did not please 
much upon acquaintance, (one felt that the ideas, the tone of feeling, as 
well as the forms, were of the past,) and a ‘pidce” by Scarlatti, a 
genuine artistic composition, which was capitally played by M. Pradeau, 
who next gave P, EF. Bach’s Sonata in B flat major. It is nota great 
work, is somewhat formal and old-fashioned in its cut, and the ideas 
are not remarkably striking, but it is, nevertheless, interesting. M. 
Pradeau played it perfectly. His other solos were an “ Allemande” by 
Handel, ‘* Polonaise” by W, I’, Bach, and a “ Gigue” by J. 8. Bach, all 
of which were much applauded. M. Pradeau had the valuable 
assistance of M, Sainton in Haydn’s Sonatain D major, for pianoforte 
and violin, and the talented French violinist also played J. 8. Bach’s 
Violin Sonata in C minor in a manner worthy of bis fame. His per- 
formances were deservedly rewarded with loud applause. Miss Julia 
Wigan was the vocalist, and sang with much expression ‘* With 
verdure clad” and ‘* When the silver moon.” As a whole the recital 
was enjoyable and pleasing. Mr, Thouless presided at the Pianoforte. 

Mopuve. E.vira pet Branco, a most talented artist, gave a soirée on 
Wednesday evening at the Becthoven Rooms, which was fully attended. 
She played, with Messrs, Henry Holmes and Pezze, Beethoven’s grand 
trio, Op. 70, and Mendelssohn's trio in D; of which two charming 
compositions she proved herself an accomplished and clever exponent. 
She also played, as solos, four old Italian compositions by Frescobaldi, 
Sulli, Pergolesi, and Scarlatti, all of which were admirably interpreted. 
}'umagalli’s “ La Villanelle” displayed her executive powers to advan- 
tage; and she closed the concert with a brilliant waltz, composed by 
herself, entitled ‘ Margherita.” Mdlle. Bianco was assisted, vocally, 
by Mdme. and M. Danieli and Signor Monari-Rocca; who sang, 
capitally, several popular Italian pieces by Rossini and Mozart with 
success. Signor Fiori presided at the pianoforte with his well-known 
ability ; his talent as an accompanist of vocal music is patent. 


—, 


PROVINCIAL. 

Liverroor.—We take the subjoined from the Liverpool Porcupine :— 

“The annual concert of Miss Kate Haddock, which took place at 
the Hardman Street Assembly Rooms, on Thursday evening, was a 
distinguished success so far as the appreciation of a select audience 
could make it so. There was no pandering to popular ‘ taste’in the 
programme, which was compiled from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Hummel, &c. ‘he young lady was assisted by her 
father, the well-known and respected violoncellist, and by Mr. E. W. 
‘Thomas, leader of the Philharmonic Society band. The vocalist was 
Madame Bellinie Porter, and the accompanist, Mr. Franklin Haworth. 
Miss Haddock is a thoroughly accomplished pianist. Her mechanism 
is perfect, and she has evidently been trained in the best school. Her 
one solo was Beethoven's Sonata, Op, 29, in G, which she played with 
great care and finish. In any town where music was under healthier 
influences than, unfortunately, govern it in Liverpool, such competent 
performersas Miss Haddock and her father, and the talented artisées 
who assisted them on Thursday evening, would be more frequently 
before the public.” 

‘The following appeared in the Liverpool Daily Post :— 

“The choirs of Liverpool have warmly taken up the proposal to 
compete at the Crystal Palace National Music Meetings. ‘The appli- 
cations sent in to Mr, Hawkins are said to far exceed anticipations, and 
the committee will experience no difliculty in selecting a choir of 120 
voices well calculated to show that music hasa place in Liverpoo). The 
only difficulty in the way is the financial one, but this will, no doubt, 
be soon overcome. ‘To defray the expenses of taking a choir to London 








about £500 is needed, and scarcely half this amount has been raised. 
Well-to-do lovers of music should really assist this movement, and give 
Liverpool singers a chance of pitting their vocal powers against those of 
other choirs. The Philharmonic Society should do something in this 
matter. Mr. Robertson Gladstone delights in the encouragement of 
native talent; there is now an opportunity to give musical art a 
stiniulus in Liverpool.” 

Epinpurcu.—The Daily Review gives some information about one 
or two of Mr. Mapleson’s new artists, which must, of course, be taken 
quantum valeat :— 

“ Mdlle. Ostava Torriani, who appeared for the first time in Edin- 
burgh, did not give her hearers much opportunity of judging of her 
powers, for she only appeared in one solo, ‘Caro nome,’ from Verdi's 
Rigoletto, and in a quartet, ‘Un di si ben’ from the same opera, along 
with Mdlle. Maecvitz and Signori Cantoni and Del Puente. A duet 
with Signor Del Puente was omitted without any explanation being 
offered. Any attempt to form an estimate of Mdlle. Torriani’s powers 
under such circumstances must necessarily be worth very little. She 
sang, however, with great ease, evincing much _ self-possession of 
manner and abundant skill as an executant. It did not appear to us 
that she threw much expression into her vocalization, but, on the other 
hand, it is fair to say that there was in the music itself very little 
scope for the display of feeling. Her voice is a strong and clear 
soprano, of considerable range and great apparent flexibility, and if 
supported by adequate histrionic powers and technical skill, should 
make her equal to most operatic réles. Mdlle. Macvitz confirmed the 
impression we had formed on her first appearance here, that she 
possesses a voice of great strength and quality, and an excellent style. 
Her single solo, a cavatina from Mercadapte’s Giuramento, was not, 
however, a very happy choice, and, though excellently rendered, pro- 
duced little effect. Mdlle. Macvitz took her share in the quartet with 
Mdlle. Torriani and Signori Cantoni and Del Puente very creditably, 
throwing more animation into her style than we had before seen her 
exhibit.” 

Professor Oakeley gave one of his enjoyable organ recitals, on the 
14th, in the Music Class-room, to a crowded audience. The various 
organ pieces and adaptations were admirably played, and seemed to be 
generally appreciated. The favourite Gavotte, by Gluck, was repeated 
in reply to anencore. A notice appeared on the programme that at 
the next organ performance the selection will be from the programme 
of the annual University concert, which takes place on Monday, 
March 24, 

Guerenock.—The local Advertiser (March 18) thus refers to some 
Quartet Concerts lately given by Mr, Carrodus :— 

“ We have already called the attention of our readers to the above 
Chamber Concerts, and now that the first three of the series have taken 
place, we are enabled to speak even more positively of the admirable 
performances of Mr. Carrodus and his party. Last week’s programme 
comprised no less than six entire quartets—two of Beethoven’s, two of 
Haydn’s, one of Mozart’s, and one of Mendelssohn’s. These were all 
performed so perfectly that anything like detailed notice could only 
be a repetition of the eame statement asto each. ‘heir enjoyment 
and appreciation by the audience was evident, and of so hearty a nature, 
that we cannot avoid congratulating ourselves on having still some 
taste for good music in our midst, despite occasional appearances of late 
years to the contrary. A great feature of each concert is the violin solo 
by Mr. Carrodus, whose thorough mastery over the instrument is too 
well known to require remark from us. Last week his solos comprised 
Gounod’s Meditation on Bach’s first prelude, the same composer’s cele- 
brated Chaconne, (a marvellous performance, which we hope to hear 
repeated before the series ends,) and De Beriot’s solo on the opening 
Thema of the Kreutzer Sonata. Mr. Boatwright, the violoncellist, also 
delighted the audience with three charming solos, excellently given, 
and Messrs. Carrodus and Earnshaw played three violin duets. It will 
thus be seen that Jast week’s ‘ bill of fare’ was a very tempting as well 
asa very high-class one. The programmes for this week’s concerts— 
to-night’s and Friday evening’s—are now before us, and these, if 
possible, even exceed the previous ones in attractive items. 

CoaLBROOKDALE.—The very interesting concert given at the Literary 
Institution last ‘Tuesday week, under the direction of the eminent 
pianist, Mrs. John Macfarren, from London, attracted a good and 
appreciative audience, despite the inclement state of the weather, ‘T'he 
varied programme included several compositions by the greatest com- 
posers, and some well-chosen selections from the best writers of the 
present day, Not only were the brilliant pianoforte solos executed 
with the utmost finish by Mrs. John Macfarren, whose keen apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in art and consummate mastery of mechanical 
difficulties, enable her to do justice to all she undertakes, but every 
effect was given to the vocal pieces by the charming singing of Miss 
Agnes Drummond and Miss Alice Barnett. 
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Manouester (From a Correspondent).—Mr. Horton ©. Allison gave 
his “ Fifth Annual Pianoforte Recital,” at the Memorial Hall, on the 11th 
inst., to one of the most brilliant assemblies seen at any concert here 
this season. Since Mr, Allison won the first prize as a pianist and com- 
poser at the Leipsic Conservatoire, he has often distinguished himself 
by performanoes justifying the honour conferred upon him, but never 
more so than on Tuesday evening by his playing of the following—Part 
1,—Sonata (D minor), Beethoven; Air in I’, Scarlatti; Prelude and 
Fugue (C minor), Bach; Romance (A flat), Mozart; Gigue (E minor), 
Handel; Gavotte in A, Gluck; Lieder ohne Worte, Mendelssohn ; 
Scherzo Brillante, Wollenhaupt; The Sigh and War March, Allison, 
Part 11.—Impromptu, Schubert ; Grande Valse, Chopin ; Elegie, Gade; 
Capricietto, Reinecke ; Kreisleriana, Schumann ; Romance and Etude, 
Henselt ; Caprice, Raff; ‘The Sea Song, Mountain Melody, and “ Le 
Fantéme,” Allison; Grand Fantasia on Wagner’s Zannhauser, Liszt. 
The Sonata by Beethoven, one of that master’s grandest and most diffi- 
cult, was played by Mr. Allison entirely from memory, as, indeed, were 
all the pieces in the programme, The performance lasted two hours, 
and proved that there is an English pianist who can equal, if not excel, 
the feats of memory reported of Herr von Bulow, or, indeed, any other 
living pianist; and it is certain that a better rendering of the above 
works, apart from this element in their performance, has not been 
heard in Manchester for many years past. Mr. Allison was greatly 
applauded after every number, and was encored in Mendelasohn’s T'wo 
Songs without Words, and in his own compositions, “The Sigh” and 
“Le Champ de Mars,” a very spirited war march. “ ‘he Sea Song,” 
“Mountain Melody,” and “ Le Fantéme,” also proved very favourable 
examples of Mr. Allison’s ability as a composer. 


—_—I— 


PAULINE LUCCA AS MIGNON. 
(From the “Boston Daily Globe.”) 

We cannot find words to express the refined delight that Mdme. 
Lucca’s impersonation of Mignon afforded us. Here, as in Marguerite, 
she held her audience spell-bound, and repeatedly thrilled them into 
the most excited and demonstrative enthusiasm. If Mdme. Lucca 
were not the glorious singer she is, if her magnificent voice had but a 
moiety of its wonderful power, sympathy and richness, her splendid 
acting would win for her the highest admiration. It is true, on the 
other hand, if she were an indifferent actress, her superb singing would 
justify the most lavish encomiums. But such acting and such singing 
are so rarely found combined in one artist, that the possessor of them 
may be almost looked upon in the light of an anomaly. 

Mdme. Lucca’s interpretation of this part is equal in all respects to 
her Marguerite, and in some superior. It is a wonderfully consistent 
effort throughout, inexpressibly touching in its tender sadness, In 
Madame Lucca’s hands Mignon is a little savage, whose spirit has been 
crushed by cruelty and harsh usage. She is so accustomed to blows 
that she shrinks away even from strangers, not knowing how soon 
their hands may fall with violence upon her. She isa wretched little 
waif, without friends, without hope—until she loves, when her whole 
nature becomes changed. From that moment she lives but in the 
presence of him who has won her heart by kindness. Shedevours him 
with her eyes, she worships him, she is his slave. There is nothing of 
the high-spirited woman in her nature; she is simply humble and 
grateful. How exquisitely Mdme, Lucca develops these features defies 
description. There is gratitude in every yearning glance, in every 
restless motion of the hands, in every tone of the voice. ‘The sustained 
pathos of the entire conception is surprisingly beautiful. In the 
duet with Guglielmo, in the first act, where he questions her regarding 
her family, Mdme. Lucca gave a foretaste of the countless beauties 
that were to follow. He tells her that he will be far from her on the 
morrow. ‘The faint murmur, half spoken and half sung, with which 
Mignon echoes “ to-morrow,” was supremely pathetic in its expressive- 
ness, as were the succeeding lines, “ Who knows where we shall be to- 
morrow ?” ‘They were full of the woe of the poor girl who had seen a 





glimpse of light before her, and was to lose it for evermore. In its 
utter helplessness and despair it spoke of a whole lifetime of patient 
sorrow. Another exquisite point was made in the same scene, where 
Guglielmo asks her whither she would wend her way if he were to 
purchase her liberty. She closed her eyes dreamily, and, extending her 
hands, murmured the aria, “‘ Know’st thou the land.” . 1t was plain that 
she was recalling a scene that lingered indistinctly, like a half-for- 
gotten dream, in her memory. She was calling back a time before she 
was steeped in such abject misery, and, as she dwells upon it, she 
gradually awakens to a sublime rapture, and forgets the wretchedness 
of the present in the sweet oblivion of the tender retrospection. There 
* was a refined thoughtfulness in the whole treatment of this scene that 
would alone have stamped Mdme, Lucca asa great artist. It deserves 
to take a foremost rank among her finest efforts. Again, when she 
heats of her freedom, the childish joy with which she clasps her hands 
and the sweet smile that lights up her face were charming in their 





exuberance; and there was something so unconventional, so fresh, so 
deliciously natural in the whole of the scene that follows, where she 
tells Lotario of her happiness, that the audience broke forth into an 
uncontrollable and spontaneous round of applause, Her jealousy of 
Filina, when Guglielmo pays her attention, was a very pretty piece of 
acting, blended, as its fretful annoyance was, with sadness; and the 
girlish outburst of gratitude, when the man she so loves gives his consent 
tor her to accompany him, though fall of rapture, was made exquisitely 
suggestive, in its humility, of the ill-used and broken creature upon 
whom kindness has been so seldom bestowed that the sacrifice of her 
life would not prove too great a recompense for it. 

In the scene in the second act, where Mignon accompanies Guglielmo 
to Filina’s apartments, disguised as his page, Mdme. Lucca was beyond 
all praise. Her by-play, as she listens to Guglielmo making love to 
Filina, was very charming. It was quite undemonstrative, but it was 
full of quiet pathos, The air before the glass, ‘‘ Un giorno il giovi- 
netto,” was superbly sung and acted. The attempt to stifle her grief, 
the simulated joy, the reckless boisterousness, which is at length 
overpowered by the anguish at her heart, were finely contrasted. 
Mdime. Lucca’s superb voice was heard with magnificent effect in this 
number. Its massive volume, its rich quality, its wonderful power 
and its glorious brilliancy were never heard here in such perfection 
before. ‘Ihe elaborate cadenza with which it concluded was given 
with superb distinctness and fluency, and one of the rans, which 
exhibited the full compass of her voice, absolutely electrified the 
audience, who scarcely waited for the end of the air, to give vent to a 
perfect whirlwind of applause. We have only space to refer to the 
fine display of power that marked the expression of her hatred for 
Hilina ; to the tender grief and eloquent action with which she tells 
Guglielmo she must bid him farewell; to the utter hopelessness with 
which she sinks to the earth, overmastered by grief when contemplat- 
ing suicide ; to the bitter anguish of a woman maddened by jealousy 
and slighted love, with which she confides her sorrows to Lotario, and 
to the impetuous, thrilling grandeur with which she hurls: her wild 
curse upon the place that has witnessed her woes. The quiet repose 
of her acting in the last act was also extremely beautiful, and her 
singing had a fascinating charm in its sympathetic expressiveness, 
The dawning of memory, as Mignon recognizes the scene where her 
early days were passed, and the grand outburst of joy as she rushes to 
her father’s arms, were only surpassed in the beauty of their execution 
by the noble exaltation that throbbed in her last rapturous pwan, 
The whole impersonation was grand in conception, exquisite in 
execution, and incomparably beautiful in its entire and almost too 
faithful naturalness. We almost despair of again seeing an artist of 
such unequalled powers. ‘This notice would not be complete if we did 
not mention that Mdme. Lucca was called before the curtain at the 
end of each act, in the midst of almost unbounded enthusiasm. 


Roya Acapemy or Music.—The next Students’ Concert is 
announced to take place on Thursday evening next, at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, instead of at the 
Institution in ‘Tenterden Street, where the concerts have usually 
been held. Subscribers, members and associates are to retain 
their accustomed privileges. 

H.R.H. tHe Prince or Waters has graciously signified his 
intention, through General Sir William Knollys, of presiding at 
the anniversary festival of the Royal Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain. ‘The date is uncertain, but will probably be at 
the commencement of June. 

Porspam.—The members of the Gesangverein, or Vocal Union, now 
established 68 years, celebrated, on the 28th February, in the 
Barberini Palace, the anniversary of its foundation, The members 
sang, under the direction of their conductor, Herr Ferdinand Wendel, 
a Hymn by Hauptmann, and Gade’s Comala, the solos being taken by 
Malle. Booss and Herr Schock, from Berlin. The Lady gave, also, a 
song by Mendelssohn, and one by Wierst. The concert was followed 
by a performance of the farce, Hin moderner Barbar, the characters 
being sustained by distinguished amateurs. The whole proceedings 
wound up with a ball. 

Muniou.—The Hof- und National Theater (Court and National 
Theatre), has been the first in Germany to give a benefit for the Grand- 
National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre at Bayreuth. ‘The opera selected 
was Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, and the performance caine off on the 
28th February. The house was crowded, and the whole of the 
receipts, without any deduction whatever, were handed over to the 
Musician of the Future. ‘The cast of the opera was not quite the same 
as at first. Herr Vischer sang Hans Sachs instead of Herr Kinder- 
mann; and Herr Meyer, Beckmesser, instead of Herr Sigl. Hrer Levi 
conducted. 
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LA FILLE DE MDME. ANGOT. 


Writing on Feb, 26, the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph said :— 

“Lo remain at home on Mardi Gras would have been a disgrace ; 
60 I resolved to be in the fashion, and was fortunate enough to 
secure a stall at the Folies Dramatiques, where a new opéra-bouffe 
was produced a few nights ago—new to Paris, that is to say, but 
not altogether new to the footlights, seeing that for many weeks it 
has drawn crowds to the Alcazar of Brussels. This enterprise of the 
belgian theatres, by the bye, is one of the strangest signs of the times. 
Tannhauser was produced at the Théaitre de la Monnaie last week, 
and several Parisian newspapers actually despatched their musical 
critics to witness the performance—an instance of journalistic enterprise 
almost without precedent. To return to La Fille de Madame Angot, 
its success was so great in Brussels that special performances, con- 
cluding at an early hour, were arranged on purpose to enable the 
amateurs of the neighbouring towns to be present. It is not by any 
means hazardous to prophecy that the success of the piece in Paris will 
equal that achieved in Belgium, ‘The story is pretty, the music 
very charming, and the performance excellent. Strange to say, there 
is nothing—either in the plot or the words—to shock the most sensi- 
tive mind ; and the success of a decent piece at the Folies Dramatiques, 
the repertoire of which is more than equivocal, is the most eloquent 
possible tribute to the intrinsic beauty of the music. Indeed, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the last success of this theatre, Abelard et 
Helvise, could not possibly be seen by any woman who made the 
slenderest pretensions to modesty, The story of La Fille de Madame 
Angot is drawn from the stirring times of the Directory. Madame 
Angot, the famous dame de la Halle, does not herself appear upon the 
scene, It is on the fortunes of her daughter that the plot turns. 
Clairette has been adopted by the dames and the forts de la Malle, and 
is about to be married to one Pomponnet, a barber. She does not 
quite dislike her betrothed, but she decidedly prefers Ange Pitou, the 
celebrated chansonnier, who is put in prison every week for singing 
treasonable songs, and who, after a few hours, is invariably released. 
But Clairette does not dare brave the anger of her many-headed papa 
and many-voiced mamma; 80 she is obliged to have recourse to strata- 
gem in order to adjourn the ceremony, for which she, her bridegroom, 
and her sponsors are ail ready attired. Desperate needs beget despe- 
rate remedies, She picks upa treasonable song, composed by Ange 
Pitou, but sold by him to Larivanditre, a financier, who is therein 
Jampooned, and who therefore buys the satirical effusion for 30,000 
crowns; and she sings it in the market-place, for the mere purpose of 
being arrested and taken off to prison. ‘This forms the finale of the 
first act. ‘I'he second takes place in the salon of Mdlle. Lange, the 
reigning favourite of Larivandivre, and the protectress of Ange Pitou, 
with whom, though unknown to him, she isin love. Hearing that a 
girl has been arrested for singing a song in her dispraise, she desires 
the culprit to be brought before her, and recognises in Clairette an old 
schoolfellow. Mdlle. Lange has also sent for Ange Pitou to try to win 
him over to her cause; but the complication which seems inevitable is 
averted for the moment by the arrival of a party of Royalist conspirators, 
of whom the actress is the head and front. ‘They have been traced, 
however, and the military rush in to seize the traitors. But Mdlle. 
Lange’s ready wit comes to their aid. She protests that her company 
only form a wedding party, and that Clairette and Agne Pitou are the 
happy pair; and she succeeds in persuading the officers to join in the 
revelry, This forms the finale to Act II. ‘The third is played outside 
a public garden at Belleville, whither Clairette has convoked all the 
dramatis persone by a series of anonymous letters, in order that she 
may there unmask coram publico the treachery of her schoolfellow and 
of the chansonnier. 'Uhis she easily succeeds in doing; and, on her 
triumph and final acceptance of Pomponnet, who, in the course of the 
piece, has been imprisoned, and has suffered numberless hardships on 
her behalf, the curtain falls. 

“The music, embroidered by M. Lecocq on this theme, is simply 
charming, from the first note to the last. The melodies, while invari- 
ably spontaneous and unforced, are striking enough to catch the 
general ear at once; and after each act you hear everybody humming 
the salient airs. The piece is helped somewhat by a little spice of 
political allusion, giving zest toa performance which, without it, would 
be certain to be popular, ‘hus, there isa song for Clairette, with a 
refrain, ‘Ce n’était pas la peine, assurement, de changer de Gouverne- 
ment,’ which the audience, with an enthusiasm seldom seen in a 
French theatre, actually called fora fourth time. A phrase given to 
Ange Pitou, ‘Depuis que nous avous la liberte, je suis toujours en 
prison,’ also evoked significant cheers, But there is more than enough, 
apart trom politics, to make the piece popular. 
conspirators, Which is as pretty in a musical sense as it is irresistibly 
comic from a dramatic point of view. A duet, too, for the two women, 
wherein they repeat what they call a ‘catechism of the market,’ is 


There is a chorus of 








exceedingly fanny; an imitation by Clairette of the tone of voice of 
the dames de la Halle led to this duet being twice encored. Then the 
finale to the second act, with a most captivating waltz tune, had to be 
repeated, although the curtain had already fallen; and the same fate 
befell a quarrelling duet at the very end of the opera, So genuine a 
success, in fine, 1 do not remember to have witnessed for a long time. 
The performance was a curiosity, inasmuch as it was musically admir- 
able, although there was not a singer in the piece who had a really 
good voice. ‘The best is possessed by Mdlle. Paola Marié, who has 
had, moreover, evidently a real musical eduation, and whose sense of 
humoor has the genuine ring. The orchestral part of the score is of 
even more importance than the vocal, and it was played to perfection 
by a small but perfectly competent band; and every costume of the 
quaint kind in vogue under the reign of the Directory was correct to 
the minutest detail. ‘I'o give such a performance with such means, 
most praiseworthy care and industry must have been expended.” 
——(——. 
MARIE KREBS. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

Mdlle. Marie Krebs was taken rather seriously ill lately, after 
returning from a highly successful tour. It is not unlikely that her 
illness was, toa great extent, the result of the hard work she went 
through during the tour. At the beginning of last month, she 
received, by telegraph, an invitation from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
to play at the Court Concert on the 4th February. The Duke and 
Duchess were delighted with her performance, and overwhelmed her 
with praise. At the Duke’s wish, she played the next day at a concert 
in the Theatre. The Duke conferred on her the Medal for Art and 
Science, remarking that she was the youngest person to whom it had 
ever been awarded. On the 11th February, she played at Cologne, in 
the Giirzenich concert. ‘he Kélnische Volkszeitung, when speaking of 
her, says: “If dazzling technical skill, clever conception, and sharp 
characterization entitle any one to the name of an artist, the predicate 
must be unconditionally bestowed on this young lady, for she is in full 
possession of all the above qualities, Iler brilliant reception by the public 
here was, therefore, just and merited.” On the 14th February, Mdlle. 
Krebs played ata concert in Utrecht, and was enthusiastically applauded. 
She was greeted with a flourish from the orchestra and hearty cheers 
from the audience. After the concert, there was a serenade and 
torchlight procession in her honour, It was on her return from her 
tour that she was taken ill, and obliged not cnly not to play in the 
concert on Aslr Wednesday, for which she was announced, but 
likewise to give up her own concert, which was fixed for the 3rd inst. 
She was unable, moreover, to accept an invitation to play at Diisseldorf 
on the 13th. In all probability, it will be some time before she is in a 
condition to resume her professional exertions, as the strictest repose 
has been enjoined by her medical advisers. —Dresden, March 12. 


FRrANKror?-oON-THE-Maine.—At the ninth Evening for Chamber 
Music Mdme, Emmy Hallwachs-Heintz, pianist, from Berlin, appeared 
for the first time here. She played most successfully Weber's D 
minor Sonata, besides taking part in Beethoven’s Trio in B flat major, 
Op. 97, the violin and violoncello parts being ably sustained by Herren 
Hermann and Miller. In addition to these pieces, the programme 
included R, Schumann’s Stringed Quartet in A major, Op. 41. 

Antwerr.— The management of the ‘Theatre contemplates bringing 
out Herr R. Wagner’s 2ienzi. 

I'LoreNce.—At a recent concert given by the Societa Orfeo, in the 
Teatro Pagliano, the overture to Semiramide, and the march from Le 
Prophcte were played by 48 hands on 12 pianos! 

TFerrana,—Signor Macaferri, a tenor here, has just come in for a 
very good thing in the shape of a legacy of 100,000 francs from an 
uncle. 

Aruens.—The long-projected Conservatory of Music is at length 
an established fact. The institution was solemnly inaugurated lately 
in the presence of the King and Queen, the Ministers, and the entire 
Diplomatic Corps. 

Brunswick. —'The Duke’s civil list has just been increased by 30,000 
thalers, on the understanding that part of the sum shall go to increase 
materially the salaries drawn by the members of the Ducal orchestra, 
and several members of the Ducal Theatre, 

BresLau.—At the last concert of the Orchestral Union, Herr 
Stockhausen sang the bravura airs from Jean de Paris and Susanna, as 
well as songs by Schubert and Brahms, The principal instrumental 
work in the programme was Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
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THE NEW MELBOURNE ORGAN. 

Daring the month of August last, the great organ of the Melbourne 
Town Hall has been opened to the public. Not only is it supposed to 
be the finest instrument which has ever left Great Britain, but it is 
doubtful if it is not the largest. As a comparison, we may mention 


that the organ in Westminster Abbey has only 1524 pipes; that of 


St. Paul’s, 1797; Exeter Hall, 2187; St. Sepulchre, whose bells used 
to toll the death-knell for the Old Bailey, 2500; and Birmingham, 
nearly 3,000. The organ of Christ Church, in Newgate Street, has 
4,800 odd pipes, above 100 of which can be sounded by touching a 
single key, or, in other words, form a single note. The organ of York 
Minster also contains 4,300.odd pipes; the largest pipe (producing the 
lowest C of the scale) is 32 feet long, and of proportionate diameter; 
and a current of air to produce the sound must rush through such a 
space with the force of a tempest The Melbourne organ was built by 
Messrs, Hill and Son, its dimensions being—height, 46 feet ; breadth, 
52 feet, 6 inches; with a depth of 24 feet; the compass of each manual 
—CC to C—61 notes. The great organ has seventeen stops; the choir 
organ, ten; the swell organ, fourteen; and the solo organ, thirteen. 
The pedal organ has a compass of CUC to F—30 notes, and has twelve 
stops. ‘The double open diapason and one of the open diapasons are of 
metal, and are respectively thirty-two and sixteen feet in height. The 
other open diapason is of wood, and is also sixteen feet high. It has 
nine couplers, namely—swell to great ; swell to great (sub); swell to 
choir; choir to great (sub); solo to great: solo to pedal; choir to 
pedal ; great to pedal; and swell to pedal. There are also four com- 
position pedals to great, three ditto to swell, two to choir, and 
four combination stops (by hand) to solo organ. It also has a solo 
tremulant, making in all a total of 79 stops, and 4373 pipes. The 
pipes are made of hard-rolled zine, the largest being 22 inches in 
diameter, the weight of each being 1,500 cwt. They are larger than 
any previously made for an organ. When in use the instrument has a 
supply of 480 cubic feet of wind, having four pressures of eleven, six, 
four, and three inches, and it is blown by three of Joy’s hydraulic 
engines. ‘The decorations are very elaborate, the pipes being illumi- 
nated, but left sufficiently unfinished to permit of them being made to 
accord with the general decoration of the hall, Our illustration 
represents the Grand Musical Festival under the management of Mr. 
Lyster, the greatest attempt in the way of concerts ever made in 
Melbourne. It was in every respect unexceptionable, so large an atten- 
dance never having previously congregated in the Town Hall. His 
Excellency the Governor and suite were present when the noble instru- 
ment was formally opened, and for the succeeding six or seven nights 
organ recitals were given for the benefit of the Melbourne charities. Of 
the organ itself the city of Melbourne may well be proud, taking rank as it 
does with some of the finest instruments in Great Britain. — Mlustrated 
Australian News. 


o—— 


WATSON ON THE AMERICAN CRITICS. 

After commenting upon the rarity of concerts in New York just 
now, Watson's Art Journal goes on to say with delightful candour :— 

“ The only consolation to be derived from this lugubrions state of affairs is, 
that the musical critics of the great dailies have had but little opportunity to 
air their jackasseries on the subject. This is a clear gain to the public, but 
it is rather hard upon the critics. Their occupation is pretty nearly gone, and 
visions of nothing to do, and the perquisites, stare them in the face, and suggest 
a return to first principles—namely, boot-making. 

‘It has been stated that Michael Angelo Cooneyo'vitch, of the New York 
Herald, during this awful lull, has been at work upon a learned treatise for 
publication, in which he proposes to prove the identity of the Ancient Irish 
Harp with the venerable Scotch Fiddle ; and that it was really Brian Boriohme 
who put up those useful mile-posts, and not the Duke of Argyle, as has been 
erroneously asserted by some historians. 

“Grim Gringle Wheeler is rather sorry that he discovered those arpeggi! 
He don’t mind the Rubinstein arpeggio, because he believes that somebody 
found that out before ; but the Wieniawski arpeggio has caused him a great 
deal of trouble; for instead of being able to enjoy a rest from his labours 
during this absence of music, his whole time is occupied in answering letters 
requesting explanations and even diagrams, of the Wieniawski arpeggio. He 
says if he had not known so much, he wouldn’t have got into this trouble, but 
only knowing so much, why you know how it is yourself. 

‘“* Another eminent musical critic has commenced the study of the scales. 
He assured a friend that although he had been the musical critic of a daily 
paper for several years, he still found something to learn! The simple fellow 
does not know how much he has to learn before he knows anything.” 





Mitan.—It cannot be asserted that the management of the Scala 
has been at all niggardly this season in the article of tenors. It has 
already presented its patrons with Signori Campanini, Bulterini, 
Ugolini, Beufratelli, Brignoli, Genevois, and Lelmi; yet it is now 
seeking another for Signor Perelli’s new opera, Viola. 








WAIFS. 

Hints ror Lapy Surertors.—In the colleges each girl has a separate 
sleeping room, as we havea great objection to young girls sleeping 
together in one room, and inhaling each other’s peculiar gas thrown olf 
in the form of breath during their slumbers. Besides, when that 
practice prevailed, as it did formerly, the girls wera in the habit of 
talking to each other upon subjects which often suggested inconvenient 
thoughts, even to the beat disposed, and confirmed others in tendencies 
which eventually grew into confirmed vices. On the pupil's retiring 
to rest, the door of her sleeping-room is fastened from the outside by 
one of the matrons. The girl has no means of opening it herself, but 
by touching a little spring at the head of her couch she can, at any 
moment, communicate with the matron night-watchers. These matron 
night-watchers—two for a certain number of girls—are on the alert 
during the night, remaining ina place called the “ watch,” where are 
suspended the electric bells, underneath each of which is the name of 
the girl occupying the room to which it corresponds. Light is supplied 
to every dormitory by means of a lamp inserted in the wall, and 
opening from the outside. Half an hour after the door has been closed 
the matron extinguishes the light, without entering the room. The 
external red light of night is also excluded ; for, as with you, darkness 
is thought much more conducive to refreshing sleep.—‘ Another World.” 

Weare glad to hear that the subscription to the present Philhar- 
monic season is one of the largest ever known. 

‘’he Bristol Musical Festival, which is fixed to take place late in 
October, will be conducted by Mr. Charles Hallé. 

Herr Joachim, every amateur will be pleased to know, will remain 
in London until the end of the Monday Popular Concert season. 

The death, on Thursday, of Signor Guglielmo, the composer ot 
«The Lover and the Bird,” and other popular songs, is announced, 

Watson says: ‘ Mr. Edmund Yates will be the correspondent of the Tleralid, 
at the Vienna Exposition. He will take his departure for Europe on the 
12th of March, previous to which he will make a lecture tour through Canada.” 

The death of Madama Rosalie ‘Thémar (Mrs, Robert E. Lonsdale), is 
announced, Madame Thémar was not only an accomplished pianist 
but a true artist, and her loss will be deeply regretted by a large circle 
of admiring friends. 

M. Adrien Talexy’s new operetta, Le Garcon de Cabinet, lately pro- 
duced in Paris at the 'l'heatre Des Folies Marigny, will be produced 
at the Princess's Theatre by the French company, immediately. It is 
already adapted to the English stage by Mr. Wellington Guernsey. 

Signor Arditi, whe is at Vienna conducting the “ Adelina Patti” 
performances at the Italian opera, met with an enthusiastic reception on 
his entry into the orchestra, Our correspondent informs us that ‘ Mr. 
Gye was present on the first night,” but does not name the opera that 
was given. 

The Paris Figaro, speaking of the Chevalier de Kontski, observes 
that some people are Poles because they are pianists, and others are 
pianists because they are Poles, Our contemporary goes on to compare 
the Chevalier to a half-pay troop major; but he then becomes personal, 
and we cannot follow him. 

With coals at forty shillings a ton, some warmth of expression on the 
part of heads of families may be forgiven. Rumble Mayne (who never 
forgets his favourite Handel), when he replenishes the grate, contents 
himself with adapting the words of one of the principal characters in 
Acis and Galatea, saying, “ 1 burn, I rage.”"— Punch. 

‘The American tour of Madame Adelina Patti is postponed till the 
year 1875, the operatic officials of St. Petersburgh having succeeded 
in prolonging her stay in Russia for two more seasons. They have 
paid a large indemnity to Herr Maurice Strakosch, her brother-in-law, 
for cancelling the contract of the ‘l'ransatlantic trip. 

We learn from Edinburgh that Signor Aramburo, Mr. Mapleson’s 
new tenor, whose inexplicable non-appearance at Glasgow created so 
much excitement, has at last “turned up” and made a triumphant 
début as Manrico, at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. He was to appear 
as Fernando, in La Favorita, on Thursday, and great expectations 
have been raised as to his performance of that réle, which is said to be 
his best. 

The Standard, in a notice of Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus, observed :— 

“The important and welcome announcement is also made that the post- 
humous opera known to have been left in an almost completed state by the 
late Mr. Balfe will be produced, Sir Michael Costa having, with kindly self- 
abnegation, undertaken the task of moulding into form and putting the last 
touch to the concluding portion of the work, left only in sketch by the lamented 
composer. ‘This last effort of Balfe’s genius, written fortunately, and to the 
enhancement of our expectations, when circumstances allowed him more 
leisure to devote all his faculties to the task, and to wait, if necessary, for the 
moment of inspiration, is entitled /1 Talismanno, the subject of the libretto, 
which is written by Mr. A. Matthison, being drawn from Walter Scott’s 
Talisman,” 
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Three performances have been recently given on the Paris prize 
organ of Bryceson & Sons, in the tropical department at the Crystal 
Palace, by Mr. George Tolhurst, who played, on each occasion, a 
selection from his oratorio, Ruth. We understand that it is in con- 
templation to remove this instrument to a different place in the 
building, the spot it now occupies being required for other works of art, 

A Scottish gentleman proposes that, on the occasion of the next 
‘Gregorian Demonstration” at St. Paul's, an instrument more appro- 
priate to that performance shall be substituted for the “kist fu’ o’ 
whistles.” Instead of the organ, he suggests—let the accompaniments 
of the Gregorian music, if any, be played on the bagpipes. That, he 
urges, the king of instruments, is, in reality as in name, the right one 
whereon to accompany the Gregorian tones, He adds that, though his 
foot just now is awa’ from his native heath, his name is MacGregor.— 
Punch. 

There will bea service at St. Paul’s, including Bach’s Passion music 
(St. Matthew), on Tuesday in Holy Week, at seven p.m, Seats in the 
choir will be reserved for members of the cathedral and a limited 
number of their friends, A certain number of seats in the dome area 
and in the transepts will be appropriated for the Lord Mayor and the 
City authorities, the committee for the decoration of St. Paul’s, and 
those who take part in the performance of the music. The rest of the 
dome, with the nave, will be open to the public, who will be admitted 
by the Western doors. Admission to the reserved places will be by 
ticket. : 

The Tribune of Chicago says :— : 

“ Lucca, Nilsson, Adelina Patti, Carlotta Patti, Parepa, Kellogg, Grau, Stra- 
kosch and Maretzek, have all anchored a deposit in Chicago real estate against 
foul weather. There is nothing like it. It is an investment which pays. It can 
never be disturbed by Prussian edicts or Mallinger cabals. When the year 
1900 has turned round the corner, all the artist-owners of real estate are 
coming here to reside on their property, and compare notes on the seasons at 
Crosby’s and MeVicker’s and help on the prima donnas of the day, who are 
now in swaddling clothes, with no more suggestions of music about them than 
arise from the prick of a pin or empty stomachs.” ; 

We quote the following from a French journal of New Orleans, in 
noticing the Rubinstein Concert, February 8th :— 

** Malle. Liebhart est une artiste de mérite; seulement tout en elle est 
anglais; elle est blanche et rose, ses cheveux sont blonds comme ceux des 
poupées, 8a mise, sa tenue, ses gestes sont anglais, sa voix elle méme est 
blonde. Aussi se plait-elle dans un genre de chant qui convient aux ballads 
et lieder; ct les tenues, les points d’orgue sont parfaits chez elle. La voix 
de ce soprano est bien travaillée, bien exercée, avec la souplesse nécessaire 
pour le trille et la cadence. Prise telle qu'elle est, dans sa specialité tendre et 
blonde, Mdlle. L. Liebhart a beaucoup de succes.” 

In the Cathedral of Girgenti, in Sicily, the slightest whisper is borne 
with perfect distinctnees from the great western door to the cornice 
behind the high altar, a distance of 250 feet. By a most unlucky 
coincidence, the precise focus of divergence at the former station was 
chosen for the confessional, Secrets never intended for the public ear 
thus became known, to the dismay of the confessors, and the scandal of 
the people, by the resort of the curious to the opposite point (which 
seems to have been discovered accidentally), till at length, one listener, 
having had his curiosity somewhat over-gratified by hearing his wife’s 
avowal of her own infidelity, this tell-tale peculiarity became generally 
known, and the confessional was removed. 

The Kunkel brothers, two music teachers of St. Louis, lately invited 
Rubinstein to a private entertainment at the Conservatory of Music, 
and, without forewarning him, played his Fantasia, Op. 73, for two 
pianos, in a style that elicited from him many exclamations of admira- 
tion as well as surprise. When the performance was ended, Rubinsteia 
said to the pianists: “‘ Gentlemen, I must make you the compliment to 
say that this is the best two-piano playing 1 have ever listened to, and 
it is the first time I have ever heard my own composition performed, 
except when I myself assisted. You have given me a new and delight- 
ful pleasure, too, for 1 now can see myself as a composer as well as a 
performer.” At his request the Messrs. Kunkel repeated their per- 
formance, and he advised them to go to Europe, and give concerts. 


Parma —A new opera, Marcellina, the first effort of a young com- 
poser named Telesforo Righi, has been produced, but with only 
moderate success, at the ex-Royal Theatre. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Merzier & Co,—“ Benedicite Omnia Opera,” by C. G. Verrinder, Mus, Bac,, Oxon. 

Nove..o, Ewer & Co,—*“ Now is Christ risen from the dead," Sacred Chorus, by 
Daniel Privett; “ Yesterday and To-morrow," Song, by Mrs. Mounsey 
Bartholomew, 

Roprat Cocks & Co.—'* Norma,” and “ Figaro,” Fantasias for piano, by W. 8S. 
Rookstro; “Clementia,” Bagatelle, by Frederic Lemoine ; “The Shamrock” 
and “ The Thistle,” Fantasias for the pianoforte, by J. Pridham. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Sraeet, W. 
‘*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”"—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


° ° 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, (Longman & Co.,,) they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orafors in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from, Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., 
dy all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 








Full Music size, price 7s, 


London: Hammonp & Co, (late JuntreN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 


IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 








MDME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON’S 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


In the Form of Waltzes. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz. No, 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
5 2. Arpeggio Waltz. », 5. Staccato Waltz. 
», 8 Shake Waltz. », 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” are published for 
Soprano or Zenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto or Bass Voices, 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 
PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them, : 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. ' 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken, At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary, 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FIVE 


NEW PIECES, 


Nazareth de Gounod. 
TRANSCRIPTION. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s 


G minor Concerto. 
REMINISCENCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 





La Sonnambula. 


FANTAISIE SUR L'OPERA DE BELLINI. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


La Danza. 


TARANTELLA OF ROSSINI TRANSCRIBED. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Ripples on the Lake. 
SKETCH. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readtest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— ga than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO ‘THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge, The system is of manifest value, It roa * hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”"—Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, ane made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure,"* 
—News of the World, 

““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schovls of the country, ‘The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than Ly 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,"— Lloyd's, 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged aud rewarded.” —Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system | will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""~ Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be “especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions,"”— Zecho. 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,""—Zvening St ard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copy ing the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”--Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble,”— tch, 

** These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device, Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 


know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these - 


books, both for home snd school use,""—Afusical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially ald the 
student,”"— Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published."— Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”~---Leam. 
ington Courier, 

** Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of Lae = as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

** We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and thoso 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, | and thorough) No such cheap and ablo 
class books have been before seen by us,"—Zdinburg. h Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the poe of music.”—Malvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute & progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
ma be relied upon to do $0,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—JZirmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.”—ASunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musiceeller in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & COS 
NEW SONGS, 


SUNG AT THE 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


REAMS, By MOLLOY. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 


Price 4s,— Boosey & Co. 





te BRITISH TAR, By HATTON. Sung by Mr. 


Santiey. Price 4s,—Boosky & Co, 





| pth «ere By STANISLAUS. Sung by Mdme. 


Pater. Price 4s,—Boosry & Co, 








— By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Sung by Mdme. Parxy, Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 


fe~ STAG HUNT, By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Sung by Mr. Santiey. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, 











M\YHE SUNDIAL, By L. ROECKEL. Sung by Mr. 


Sims Reeves. Price 4s,—Boosry & Co. 





YO THE STORY GOES, By MOLLOY. Sung by 
y Miss Evirn Wynne. “ So the Story goes” met with a great success, and will 
doubtless soon become as popular as “ Thady O'Flinn" and “ Clochette,"—Stardard, 
Price 48.—Boosky & Co. 





HEN WE ARE OLD AND GRAY, By Mdme. 
SAINTON-DOLBY. Sung by Miss Enriquez, Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, 
OVERS' VOWS, By WALTER MAYNARD. 


|} Sung by Miss Epiru Wynwe. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 


Y LOVE HATH SMILED ON ME, By LOUISA 


GRAY. The words by A.raep Tennyson, from ‘‘ Gareth and Lynnette,” 
Price 48,—Boosry & Co. 





ONE BUT I CAN SAY, By ARTHUR SULLI- 
VAN. Sung by Mr. Norpsiom. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, 


7 EMEMBER OR FORGET, By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Tenth Edition, The most popular song of this popular composer. Price 3s, 
--Boosry & Co, 





PART, By COMYN VAUGHAN. Third Edition. 
**A very remarkable melody."—News of the World, Price 38s.—Boosry & 
Co, 
Pose SONG OF THE TRITON, By MOLLOY. 


Sung three times each evening in the new piece, ‘ Very Catching,” at the 





Jallery of Illustration. The words by F. C, Burnanp. This very popular song is 
published with and without chorus. Price 48,—Boosry & Co, 





THEN AND NOW, By LOUISA GRAY. Sung by 

Miss Epira Wyxwx. ‘“‘ When the curtains are drawn, the lamp lighted, and 
the young lover is pressing his fair one for a song, let her not forget ‘Then and 
Now,’"—£ra, Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 


ARGUERITE, By F. H. COWEN. Sung by 
Mdme, TreveLui-Bermin, ‘'A song of genuine beauty."——Zhe Times, 
Price 48. ~Boosry & Co. 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 


DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALDLABALA 
QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 








A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop... «.. 
John Peel Galop... we ue 
Wedding Ring Waltz a 
Alpine Climber Waltz... ... 
Ali Baba Quadrilles... _... sik 
Ali Baba Galop 
Ali Baba Waltz... see 
Ali Baba Polka we ae 
Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 
Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles a sais naib _ 
Letty Polka ... _ oe owe 


Ss 


OF PRAHA AA BOW 
SCO COCDCCCCCO 








LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 





9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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